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Devoted to Hees and Honey. 


And Peace on Karth and Good Will toward Men. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT MEDINA, OHIO, 


AT $1.00 PER YEAR. FOR TERMS TO CLUBS, SEE FIRST PAGE OF READING MATTER. 


BY A.I. ROOT. 
Vol. VIII. July, 1880.  N@e Te 





Jo Many Inquiring Friends. — 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB NONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS ,&C. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 

atented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence inthe disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy. and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175, by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15¢., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as g 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
er < paney are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. : 

The usual space’allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as 1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 

on eye and intention to do all that he agrees, 

that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. In fact, I hold myself responsible for 
every advertisement on these pages. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 

12 insertions, 20 per cent. 
On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 





per cent. 
On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 334% per ‘cent. 
On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 2 ss bd gl 
cent. A.I OT. 








_—— 


$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 





Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
_THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 


WER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
sn light a. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Miaking. It 
will) pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Tl. 


, PATENT FOOT 





Comb Pocntsticn MachineS 
$15.00 TO $100.00. 


me Ay FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements -— x ie mailed on ap- 
plication. T, Medina, Ohio. 


Am. Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN& 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, yOu may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
- u the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, = to make an boy | (or 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O 














WARRANTED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 





“Tested” Queens raised on Pe Sep $2 00 

in 1879.. ep 150 
*“Dollar’”’ a ee eee eae Pe ee 1 00 
RE I as ioc 55st naan eoccb nd ands ¥soenn a0bes wi) 


I can not furnish more than ' lb. of bees with 
each queen. 
The ‘dollar’ 
mated. 
My queens are bred from best imported stock. 
I warrant safe pe and perfect satisfaction. 
MW. HAYHU RST, 
iemms City, Jackson C 0., 


UEENS! Pure Italians Bred from ‘Root’ 8  Se- 
leced Imported Mothers. Untested Italian 
queens sent by mail, post paid, for $1.00. Give mea 
a order. EDWARD B. BEEBEE,  - 
Augusta, Oneida Co., N. . # 


STANDARD POULIRY & ITALIAN BEES! 


P. Rocks, & L. Brahmas Exclusively. 
.00 pe ir! i= r Wh 
Fowls | *?00 °°" trio Eggs) 50 2s) 
ITALIAN BEES IN SIMPLICITY AND CHAFF HIVES. 


Stock first-class and satisfaction guaranteed. 
i-9 N. H. ALLEN, Kirkwood, St. Louis C — 1 Mo. 


queens are warranted to be purely 


jd Mo. 








Send 25 conte in stampe or cur- 

rency fora new HORSE BOOK. 

It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 
»sitions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a 
large collection of VALUABLE 

RECIPES, rules for telling the age 

of a horse, with an engraving showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 
books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
well as I do yours.”’ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


For sale also at this office. —A. I. ROOT. 99 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—‘t Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even thorgh it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed a application. Send in 
your orders. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal ($1 50)..... $2 25 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine i OO).<.0% 50 

“ The eng 9 ang 8 Exchange. .(75¢.)...... 1 40 
“ All three of the above Journals............ 3 00 

“ Bee-Keepers’ Instructor........ (50 c.)......1 30 
“© ~=Bee-Keepers’ Guide............. (WO'C.)... 000 1 30 
‘* ~Western Honey Bee............. (50 c.)......1 30 
All above (Bee Journals of America) Tet taste inate igre 4 25 
With American Agriculturist os rae 2 25 
Prairie Farmer are 2 90 

** Rural New Yorker ¢ ee 3 25 
** Scientific American 3 rer 3 90 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 


Above rates include all Postage.| 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE | 5 | Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps.. 07 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 





For description of the various articles, see our 
Twenty-Fifth Edition Circular and Price List, mailed 
on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken ia place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

To Canada, merchandise by mail is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents 
postage. 

| A BC of Bee Culture, Five Parts ——— 
| in one, paper cover.. : 
| The same, neatly bound in cloth. 1 2 


15 | Alighting Board. detachable (See A BC) $ 
| Alsike Clover. See seeds. 





| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 
| Barrels ee ae eee 2 50 
- waxed and painted.. 3500 
10 | Basket for broken combs to be hung in the 
Ms a swine paw scatinescNgitiaciessvionsc.a 25 
Basswood Trees for planting. See price list. 
a per colony, from $8 to $16. See price 
is 
10 | Bee-Hunting Box, with printedinstructions 25 
0| Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS.. 40, 60, 75 
10 | Blocks, — for metal cornered frame ma- 
king.. “ter A pie we 15 
| Buckwheat. See seeds. 

10 | Burlap for covering bees, 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, comple ES cnn csencs OO UO | 
Buzz-Saws, extra, 80c, to $3.25. See pric e list. | 

60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 

6 inch saws (no saws included) .... ...... 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 

4 | Cages for queens, prov isioned (See price list) 10. 

48 a ig - gt | re 1 00) 
Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 

Ue SR eee ee 08 to 15 
Cans for shipping extracted honey (See | 
Honey), from 25e to $2.00. 

0 Cards, queen registering, BPO AID 6 0:50 8 6050's 06 

0 TOs occ acdc 40 | 

#0 Chaff Cushions for wintering (See A BC). 30 

9 without the chaff........... 20 
CREE FETC (00 TIVO) so oicccs vn veescr eves . 500; 

2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
| Clamps for making section boxes... 75 

10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 15 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 25 


| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $15 to 100 09 
10 | Comb Holder to put on edge of hive 
| Combs in metal cornered frames, complete 


os 


is 


=O l Corners, PRU APN I oc saacvecasevinsaewen 50 | 
25 | sd top only, per 100.........<. yo 
15 | bhi “ bottom, per 100........... 


| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
| Crate for shipping comb honey. See Hives. 





40 | Division Boards of cloth and chaff.......... 20 
12 | Duck, for covering frames and for feeders, 
|. Se CORON WACO, OP FNL 605 on55 cies. oraeiees 20 
15 | Enameled Cloth, bees seldom bite or prop- 
olize it, per yard, 45 inches wide, 
30c. By ‘the piece (12 yards) .............. 28 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$6 50 to 10 00. 
i Inside and gearing, including 
ee ee 4 00 
Hoops to go around the top.. 50 
i ee eee 5 00 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity (See price list) 1 pint . 05 
7) PCRs LURE G TI, ascii sae svvscccnsaeees 10 
5 AAU BOM, BIE DIDO goo: coe, «sia:c.0 5-4 00rd 4.5559.0 0 05 
25|_ The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story AO 
AO | MCORP E, GOUT GE a6 coin os:0.6 evinserecveesciviesac 15 
3 | Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
| valuable, 15¢c; per doz. by express... 1 75 
OT} ~—* Te Oemne, ERG BIND... «06056 ccaece access 40 
»!|_ ‘* 3 cornered, for cut-off saws, 10c; doz 1 00! 
- Foundation. See Comb Foundation. | 
60 | Fountain Pump, or Swarm Arrester....... 8 59 | 


18 | Galvanized Iron Wire for grapevine trellises 








| por 1D. (about 100 feet)... 2s ccccccccccece 20 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
55 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 

| Glass. See price list. 

CO} GEMAENOG, DOU TOR goose sc cae descccasscces 1 00 
| For prices of back vol’s, see price list. 

| Gloves. See Rubber Gloves. 

Grape Sugar for feeding bees. See price list. 
Grape vines for shading hives. See price list. 
| Hammers and nails. See price list. 
| Hives from 50c to $6 25. See price list. 
Honey. See price list. 
- Plants. See seeds. 
0} - Kniv es, straight .75; curved blade.. 1 00 
56. GOR, WF GARE 60. occsesccces 4 00 
| * % doz by Express........... 375 
| i for shipping extracted honey. See 
oney 
Labels ‘for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list. 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells... 5 00 
0 ~~ ve, for queen rearing, from June to i 
1) Lea sale for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
1| Magnifying Glass, pocket..... ............ 25 
5 “7 = ouble lens, brass, on 
SI I ie ic gre ncinwuerbaccnewadeee se 50 
0 | Medley of Bee-Keepers’ Photo’s, 150 photo’s 1 00 
12 | Microscope, ay ote in Mahogany box 3 00 
0 Prepared jects for above, such 
0 as bee's wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 20 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
ON ic coca vaacloduasstaneech ue, xcnevos 10 
| Nails. See Hammers and nails. 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 
Photo of House Ageaey and improvements 25 


!Planesand Planers. See price list. 
15 | Pruning saws for taking down swarms, 75 and 85 
0 | Queens, 25e to $12 00. See price list. 
2| Rabbets, metal, per Toot... ....6..0...8ess- 
0 | Rubber Gloves, $1.50 and $1.75. See price list. 
Rubber Stamps, $1.50 to 3.00. See price list. 














0} Rules. (See Pocket Rules) 12 and Ive. 
acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 50 
10 | Saw Ser TOT CHOGIAT BBWE 66. c ss cccccesese vis) 
| Saws. See Circular Saws. 
Scales for — hing honey, ete. See price list. 
clipping queen’s wings........ 
0| Screw Driv ers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, and 5inch, 8e. 
Section Boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
Je Se ee ere 05 
Section Honey Box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 
Section Boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size ; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
12 way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive (See price list) 07 
SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. 
18 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per ib.. 25 
18 Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10c ; per Ib. 100 
0 ‘“* Chinese Mustard, per 02............. 10 
18 *  Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 5 
18 ** White Dutch Clover, per lb.......... 30 
18 ** Motherwort, per oz. 10c; per Ib...... 1 00 
18 ‘*  Mignonette, per lb. (20c per 02)....... 1 40 
‘** Simpson Honey Plant, per 0z....... 50 
18 . Silver Hull Buckwheat, perit....... 10 
7 - peck, by Express 60 
Geena si POF POCk.......<« 50 
18 ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
8 PS ee eer eae ree 15 
© Bpider PIANt, POF OB. «.. .cccccccsecece 50 





A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 


| Separators, tin, for section boxes. See 
Section Boxes. 


5 | Sheets of Enameled Cloth to keep the bees 


| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
eo Sea eee eee rere 55 
| The same for 2% sections............... 35 
eo size can be sent by mail inthe flat, 

1| Slate Tablets to hang on hives............. 1% 
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SMOKERS. 
| Smoker, y vw A ER EE POTS ee 1 00, 1 50, & 1 
Bingham’s..... $1 00; 125; 150; 1 all 
25 = = OWN, see illustration in price 
° ES eae 7 | 
00 | Soldering — aGhihwe ease bee awae 1 00 
Swarming Box.. 75 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (three sizes)...... 05 
For larger quantities see Hammers and 
nails. 
5 I 5os inc chbawsee saps. o-2006%s 1B 
10 | Transferring clasps, package of 100....... 15 
Tin, see price list. 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) %5 
The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
Veils, material for, grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
ee ae rr 20 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, +6 inches 
OS re 1 50 
ee 3 00 
Copper bottomed boiler for above....... 1 00 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, 5 
meshes to the inch, per square foot...... 10 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages, tinned, 18 
INO BO SII vos ooo seecuscsccs vices 10 
8| Wire cloth, painted, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot.... ... 05 
Wire for grape vine trellises. See Galvan- 
ND fo. 65. 55 chick divi knw ebdewscs ced 





All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


DOLLAR QUEENS 


OF MY OWN IMPORTATION. 
SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 
SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
id LEWIS A. BES’, Best's, Pa. 


GOOD QUEENS 2" 2°": 


SEE PAGE 3148. 
REARIN c 


OF 
Tested & Dollar Queens 


From extra-fine Strains of Italians, a specialty. 








Try them, and be convinced that my Golden Ital- 
ians and Light Leather-colored Bees take the lead. 


I also Use an Imported Queen. 
C2" See Circular, sent free. 
J. M.C. TAYLOR, 
jd Lewistown, Fred. Co., 


MPORTED e¢ 
QUEEN 


JUST RECEIVED. PRICE $9.00. 
SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 
jd LEWIS A. BEST, BEstT's, PA. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 


FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 


wt dS errr a 

SONI os vc abcccess. or ssesseacveeerens . Loo 

Tested ~ PE cub aa hee veehnh ah 2 00 
HALL & CHENEY, 

6-9d Fern Cliff, Jackson Co., Ala. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Circular and Price List for 1880. Ear- 
y, —_—_ aspecialty. Address 
E. W. HALE, Wirt eo Oe ae 


out charge. 


Names of neice onitin will be inserted in 


75 | cither of the following departments, at a uniform 


price of 20 cents each re or $2,60 ~~ year. 





$1. 00 Sen, 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
— 20c each sans or $2,00 per year. 


* = .' —— 


| Those whose names appear below agrce to furnish 


Italian queens for $1,00 cach, under the following 
conditions: No guarantec is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 


| impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 


| 


Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
reccive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist. If wanted sooner, 
see or in price list. 


*E. Hale, Wirt C. H. W. Va. 1-12 
*A. 1 fms Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7tf 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ittd 
*King & White, New London, O. itfd 
* F. J. Wardell, Uhrichsville, Tuse. Co., O. 12-12 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. jtf.d 


*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 2- 


*D. E. Best, Best, Lebigh Co., Penn. 2-8 
*R. Robinson, LaClede, Fayette Co., Ill. 3-8 

*S. re Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
*C. Vaughan, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. jtfd 
+s. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo. 3-8 
*S8.D. McLean & Son, Culleoka, Maury Co.,Tenn. 3-8 
*S. D. Moore & Co., Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. #8 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 3-8 
*R. Thomson, Terry, Hinds Co., Miss. 3-8 
*Lewis A. Best, Best, Lehigh Co., Pa. 4-9 
*J. B. Bray, Lynnville, siles Co., Tenn. 4-9 
J. W. Newlove, Columbus, Franklin Co. yo) 


*H. T. Bishop, ¢ ‘henango Bridge, Broome Co, A ge 


*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 4 9 
*Thos. E. Price, Baden, St. Louis C 0., Mo 4-8 
*Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. itfd 
*L. R. Good, — West, Elkhart Co., Ind. 5-10 


*J. M. C. Taylor, Le wistown, Fred. Co., Md. 6-11 
*B. Marionneavx, Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La.55 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ontario, Can. 5-10 


*J. J. Swartwout, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 5-7 
*Dr. B. F. Kinney, Bloomsburg, Col. ae Pa. 6-9 
*W H. Nesbit, Aipharetta, Milton Co., Ga. 6-9 
*Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 6-8 
*W.S. Canthen, Pleasant Hill, Lan. Co., 8. C. 6-8 
*J.C. Deem, Knightstown, Henry Co., Ind. 6-9 
*V. W. Keeney, Shirland, Win. Co., Ill. 6-9 
J. O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont. Can. 6-8 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 6-5 
rE. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Ga. 6-8 
*J. A. Bingham. Volant, Law. Co., Penn. 6-8 
*Rt. J. Fox, Natick, Middlesex Co., Mass. 7 
*I. M. Kauffman, Belleville, Mifflin Co., Pa. 6-8 
Jno. Conser, Glenn, Johnson Co., Kans. 7-1 
*J. 8. Woodburn, Newville, Cumb. Co., Pa. 7-10 
Henry Smith, Brooklyn Green Co., Wis. 7 

E. B. Beebee. Augusta, One ida Co., a es 7 

J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. i-9 


H. P. Demarest, Warwick, Orange Co.. N. Y. 
‘3, W. Morrison, Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


eels 


Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7tfd 


T. F. Wittman, 318 N. 6th St., Camden, N. J jtfd 
Ss. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. itfd 
Sprunger Bro’s, Berne, Adams Co., Ind. 3-2 
J. F. Hart, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut Co., N.Y. 6-11 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


SMOKERS. 

/HE smoker arrived Saturday, all right. [ have 
been using it to-day, ard find it just about 
perfection. I don’t know how I ever man- 

aged to do without it. J. P. MILLS. 
Mill's Mills, N. Y., June 7, 1890. 


LH 
==) 


Send me another Simplicity smoker. I want it 
for one of my neighbors. I showed him mine, and 
when he saw how nice it worked, he gave up that 
the Simplicity is the best. H. D. NoRWoop. 

Dundas, Minn., May 29, I880. 





I got a smoker from you last summer, which gives 
good satisfaction. It makes bee handling almost a 
charm. I would not like to be without it any more. 

Isaac L. KULP. 

Danboro P. O., Bucks Co., Pa., , June 16, 1880. 


The smoker is as complete an invention as L ever 
saw. I had to laugh when I saw it; I would not take | 
for it twice the money it cost me. F. L. SURICK. 

Wilmoth’s, W. Va., June 6, 1880. 


I received your cold blast smoker, and like it very 
much better than Ido the Bingham smoker, inclu- 
ding price. As TI was transferring a swarm the oth- 
er day, an old bee-keeper came along and asked me 
what that was. I told him. He laughed about it, 
but Itold him to wait and see it work. He did. 
When I got through, he requested me to order him 
one. Sohercitis, * * * * * * 


P. H. WALKER. 
Manchester, Vt., June 4, 1880, 


COUNTER STORE GOODS. 

Box of tools, scales, ete. received all in good order, 
and entirely satisfactory. I only wonder how you | 
can get up such a collection of useful things for the 
money. The ten dollar lot would cost here nearly 
tifty dollars. J. E. JOHNSON, 

St. George, Utah, June 10, 1880. 

(Thanks, friend J. The secret of selling these 
things so low, isin buying of the manufacturers in 
gross lots or still larger, and in then selling to you at 
asingle profit. This single profit is also made small, 
by having the goods all put up by boys and girls, or 
comparatively cheap help. They love their work, 
and are trying hard to learn accuracy and fidelity.) 








DRONE FDN. 

The drone starter fdn. received from you was just 
‘“boss;"’ it was the nearest tomy idea of perfect fdn., 
of any it has been my good fortune to see. The wax | 
was sott and pure, while the base of cells was the 
thinnest I have seen, and side walls high enough for 
starters, C. H. CHAPMAN. 

Easthampton, Mass., May 31, 1880. 





The 2 Ib. of fdn., by mail, at hand. Thanks for be- 
ing so prompt. Notasingle sheet was broken. I 
will order 20 lb. by freight or express. 

E. J. ATCHLEY. 

Lancaster, Tex., May 20, 1880. 





The GRIND STONE came all right, and itis just 
splendid. . MORBHOUSE. 
Loveland, Iowa, June 1, 1880. 





EXTRACTOR was received yesterday morning, in 
good order. I extracted 184 Ib. of honey before eve- 


ning. Iam very much satisfied with the machine. 
Olmstead, IIL, June 15, °80, 


M. KUERUVE. | 








IMPORTED QUEEN I purchased of you last fall is a 
good queen, though not very bright colored. I can 
handle her bees without smoke. I have taken from 
her 24 lb. of honey (ext.), three frames of brood, and 
two strong nuclei on four frames (7 frames in all) 
and it is now a strong colony. R. J. Fox. 

Natick, Mass., June 2. 1880. 





All the 10 QUEENS arrived here in good health and 
spirits, and tender you their thanks for the fine ac- 
commodation on the road. Every thing was all 
right. H. SONTAG. 

Cucamonga, Cal., June 16, 1880. 

(These were dollar queens, ten of them by mail 
in the tin bottle cages. ]} 





I received my H{(VES May 10th, and am well pleas- 
ed with them. They go together firstrate. The 
lumber is better then I thought it could be for that 
money. Please accept thanks. J. F. TAFT. 

Millville, Mass., June 6, 1880. 


The goods received all in splendid order. I must 
praise your mode of a4 up goods fer shipment 
light and compact. Every thing titted O. K. 
when poy together. Before 1 received the 
goods, I was almost tempted to growl; but, remem- 


| bering your advice to order in time, I dared not do 


it. But after the goods were here, I had to smile; 
could not help it. JOEL HEYDT. 
Ashley, Pa., June 23, 1880. 
The PARKER MACHINE is a complete success, and 
is worth $5.00 to any one who uses fdn. in section 
boxes, and keeps 5) swarms of bees. 
Hudson, Mich., May 31, ’80 J.C. DICKINSON. 


Everything ordered of you is here. The BEES 
came this morning, and, although I was beginning 
togeta little nervous over delay, I am ready to 
shake hands with you now. The bees are beauties, 
and came through nicely, not a dozen dead bees in 
all. W. A. STEPHENS. 

Jersey Shore, Pa., June 10, 1880. 


The goods I ordered of you, 1 am happy to say, 
came safe and all right; except you sent all-one- 
piece sections instead of one thousand of the old 


| kind, as I ordered. That makes little difference, as 


they seem to work well, and have a beautiful ap- 
pearance. There is very little honey so far. 
Delaware, O., June 18, 1880. W. T. Ropp. 


Those BEES came all right, and are working and 
doing splendidly. E. CARTER. 
Loveland, Ill., June 21, 1880, 





Please take out my ADVERTISKMENT Offering 200 
colonies for sale; 1 have sold nearly all I had to sell 
in colonies. P. L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., May 12, 1880. 





A BC OF BEE CULTURB. 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of “‘A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture,’ with which Iam much pleased. It contains a 
large amount of valuable information, and its hund- 
some appearance will adorn my library. 

Dr. L. F. BURROUGHS. 

Quebec, Can., May 28, 1880. 


I wish you knew how highly I value the A B C 
book I got from you. Eb. SUDDUTH. 
Stony Point, Bourbon Co., Ky., June 7, 1880. 





I have just received my “A BC of Bee Culture’”’ 
and I am well pleased withit. I would not take $5.00 
for it if Ieould not get another. E. 8. TUTTLE. 

Millsprings, Wayne Co., Ky., April 23, 1880. 


[have your “A BC of Bee Culture,’ ’ and think it 
the greatest work on bees I ever saw. 
E. L. LOFTIN. 
Denver, Lincoln Co., N. C., May 17, 1880. 





Your “A B Cin Bee Culture” is the best bee his- 
tory that I have ever read, and I have read a good 
many different ones. FRED. G. MIPLKE. 

McFarland, Dane Co., Wis., May 1, 1880. 
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T. F. Wirrman, Camden, N. J., wants to know who 
sent him $3.40 about a month ago. 





SINCE there has got to be such a demand for wire 
cloth, [have succeeded in getting an article that 
seems to answer every purpose for queen cages, or 
for shipping bees, for 3%c per sq. foot. This is | 
eee green. Tne ordinary tinnel is 5c per foot. 
f wanted by mail, postage will be 3c. 


| will furnish such without trouble. 


| present, it looks rather bad. 


| are down quite 
| down. 


s because of the breakages in shipping; 
| of the best Kendal make. 


WE have to-day, June 27th, 4,699 subscribers, and 
about 250 colonies of bees. 


WE shall have to stop using glass entirely, pretty 
soon, if it don’t “‘subside.’’ Mason’s fruit jars are 


"now worth $16.00 per gross net. 


WE can furnish Bingham “smokers and honey 
knives to the trade at wholesale, at his prices. Not 
less than ‘4 doz. will be sold at dozen rates. We will 


| send a printed list of prices by the dozen on applica- 
| tion. 


June 29th.--AFTER the experience of the last 2t 


| hours in having heayy combs break down through 


the influence of heat and a flood of basswood honey, 
I am more than ever determined to have all my 
combs built in the braced wired frames. Then we 


| are all right. 


WITH the wired frames, or with the Cheshire 
“rakes,” you can use, if you choose, fdn. so thin 
that 1 Ib. will fill 8 L. frames, and we have a mill that 
1 believe these 
make just as good combs, but as the bees have to 
furnish much wax, they are worked out more slow- 
lv. A new mill just finished that makes tdn. much 
like the Dunham, about 5sheets tothe Ib., furnishes 
nearly enough wax for the whole comb. I do not 


. | know which kind is best, but probably the latter 
| where you hang the sheets from the top bar in the 


old way. 
THE FORNCROOK PATENT. 

THE following is just at hand: 

Sik:--In reply to yours of the It inst, you ave informed that a 
diligent search has been made, and no Patent found to have 
been granted Forncrook and Co. for One Piece Section. 

Kk. N. MARBLE, 

Washington, D. C., June 23, 1880. Commissioner of P atents. 
I suppose we should exercise a good deal of chari- 

until we give friend Forncrook a hearing, but, at 
I do not know that we 
should be a great deal surprised, for we have had 
the same thing over and over again, by almost all 
who claim patents on bee hives and bee fixtures. I 
sent the Commissioner the advertisement just as it 


ty, 


| appeared in GLEANINGS last month. 





DECLINE IN PRICES, ETC. 

Ir is so much fun for me to tell you when things 
are lower, that I do not know but I am in danger of 
selling too cheap sometimes. Separator tin, 14x20, 
we can now furnish for $5.50 per box. Wire nails 
a little, and other nails are away 
Our new price list will give you the figures; 
at any rate you will have the advantage of the drop 
in any orders you may send us. Glass is still up 
awfully. The very low rates on the counter goods 
render it absolutely necessary that advances should 
be made with the market. Where the profit is very 
small, it hardly admits of taking the time for expla- 
nations. Will you not remember the note at the 
head of the list, and bear in mind that I never make 
an advance if I can possibly help it? I have been 
obliged to raise thermometers to the 15 cent counter, 
but they are 
Those pretty little mag- 
nets at 5c cannot be had any more at that price, so 
we sell larger ones at 10c. 





ADDITIONS pe THE COUNTER STORE. 
. COUNTER. 
6 Milk Pans, aay 4 pint, 2 for dc........ 20 2 00 
7 | Pen Racks pretty and useful... 42,4 00 
7 Letter file and Paper vieenet combin- 
ed, very pretty Palle oan 5 | 4 2% 
10C. COUNTER. 
13 Match safes, double, pratty and use- 
aa - 8 8 00 
1 Lead Pencils, red and blue, ‘large iba 65 6 00 
10, Baking tins oblong square heavy..... 70 6 50 
15C. COUNTER. 
3. Perfumery Wencke’s genuine. 130 12 00 
62 Wash Boards Serpentine Zine a “good 
article, that usually sell for 25c. or 
higher Ceeseeks 130) 12 00 
250. COUNTER. 
6 Oil Stone SMps, the best..............| 1 70) 16 00 
1.00 COUNTER. 
Axe fine steel, extra make and fin- 
ae 9 50 | 92 00 
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FEEDING GRAPE SUGAR. 





\ YEAR or two ago, when the controversy in 
A regard to using grape sugar (or “glucose,”’ as 
=<" its enemies persisted in calling it) was at its 
height, there appeared a few articles upon the sub- 
ject that caused me to rise from my seat, and start 
for my little book-case, where I keep my writing 
materials; I had such an “itching,” clear down to 
my finger tips, to answer some “fiery tirade;’’ but 
second, sober thoughts always came to my rescue, 
and, aftera little consideration, I always came 
to the conclusion that, perhaps, I knew as lit- 
tle about the subject, by actual experience, as the 
writer in question, and I would better keep still. 
As I have now, however, used a barrel of grape sug- 
ar, Ido know just a little about it, and it is with 
pleasure that I step forward as its advocate. 

After the basswood honey harvest closed, the 
young queens would not begin laying until they 
were 12 or 15 days old, and, in order to induce them 
tolay sooner, I began to think of feeding the bees 
grape sugar. I hesitated several days before decid- 
ing to try it, but I finally ordered a barrel of it. To 
feed the sugar, I broke it up into half gallon fruit 
jars. The jars were then filled with water and in- 
verted upon a grooved board, as described in the A 
BC. 

When I first began feeding the sugar, I had be- 
tween 30 and 40 young queens that were old enough 
to lay, some of them being 17 or 18 days old; queens 
were hatching every day, and there was no place to 
put them; orders were coming in every day, and 
there were no laying queens with which to fill them; 


but the grape sugar helped me out of all of these | 


troubles, for within three days after I began feeding 
it, I filled orders for two dozen queens. 

I expected, of course, that feeding the sugar 
would start the young queens to laying, but I had no 
idea that it would put such life and animation into 
every department of the apiary. The combs in 
every hive filled up with brood in a manner that 
was astonishing; about 60 frames of fdn., on which 
the bees had quit working, and which I had stored 
away for use another season, were drawn out into 
nice combs and filled with brood; and I could open 
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a hive without being troubled with robbers, as they 
were all busy at the feeders. 

The feeding seemed to secure all of the advantages 
of a good yield of honey, except that it cost some- 
thing, and there was no surplus honey. 

I tried to feed so little that none would be stored 


| in the combs, but, in preparing the bees for winter, 





I found quite a number of combs that were ‘“‘solid’”’ 
with grape sugar. Some of these combs were left in 
the hives, and some were taken out, hung in empty 
hives, and set out of doors where the bees could 
“grub” away at the grape sugar whenever they 
chose. Upon pleasant days they worked upon it 
quite freely; and, by the time the weather was too 
cold for them to fly, they had carried nearly all of it 
away. Intaking it out of new combs, they quite 
frequently tore down the combs, or, at least, tore 
down the side walls, and sometimes made holes clear 
through the combs. Where they were too badly 
“‘riddled,”’ [cut out the damaged places, and filled 
them with comb cut from some other frames. 
Combs that had contained brood were seldom injur- 


| ed. Upon repacking the bees in the spring, I fre- 


quently found combs that contained grape sugar. 
These were hung in empty hives, and set out of doors, 
and, by the Ist of June, all of the sugar was carried 
away. 

I have never tried the grape-sugar candy, but in- 
tend to do so the coming season. 

Whether it would pay any one who wished to run 
his apiary for honey alone, to feed grape sugar, I 
cannot say; but, if one wishes to rear bees or queens 
for sale, it certainly pays. 

Although my bees wintered finely, I should con- 
sider it very risky, if not impossible, to winter bees 
upon grape sugar alone. 

A word in regard to spoiling the sale of your hon- 
ey, by feeding grape sugar. Every neighbor and 
visitor who comes here is shown the grape sugar, 
and the manner of feeding it, and is told why it is 
fed, and the impossibility of its getting into the sur- 
plus honey, ete., etc., and, instead of losing the sale 
of my honey, the demand for it is steadily increas- 
ing. 

BEES VOIDING WATER WHILE UPON THE WING. 

When I was feeding grape-sugar syrup, last au- 
tumn, by placing myself in such a position, in the 
afternoon, that the bees passed between myself and 
thesun, I could see almost every bee discharge a 
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small ‘“‘shower”’ of liquid, as it passed between the | dation usually is. I saw him put in a sheet of fdn., 
| full Langstroth size, in five seconds, and I tried my 


hives and the feeders. 


I have just finished reading GLEANINGS for June, 


and, when I see how much some others are doing 
for the bee-keeping cause, it makes me feel very lit- 
tle and humble; and, after reading some of the arti- 
cles, it seems as though my “first page’? was about 
the poorest part of the paper. 


best to shake or jerk it out, but Icould not stir it. 
Isend you the arrangement, and you can describe 
it yourself. The bottom of the wire should be bent 
to fit the depth of the frame, the same as the top. 


| Have a board to fit inside the frame, and just thick 


I usually have such | 


a feeling for several days after reading a No. of | 


GLEANINGS, until I recover from the shock of receiving 
so much information. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 


—————P>- 0 Se 
D. A. JONES, AFTER HE GOT HOME. 





BUSINESS. 





SOMETHING NEW IN THE FOUNDATION 
HAVE just got home and got my queens safely 
introduced, and as S00n as they commence to 

—_ lay, I will begin shipping to parties ordering 

them. 


The price of Cyprians will be from ten to | 


fifteen dollars for this first shipment, according to | 


their grade, some appearing finer than others; also 
the price of the “holy queens” or queens from Pal- 
estine and Syria, will be the same; but I expect two 
hundred more soon, and will try to sell them cheap- 
er, or as low as they can be sold, after paying the 


| 


eost of importing them, when the dead ones are ta- 


ken into account. 
complete history as soon as I can. 


I will write you giving a more | 
Now I have | 


something of great importance to tell you, and hope | 


you will put it inthe July journal, even if you crowd 
out other matter. 

Three cheers for C.N. Abbot of the British Bee 
Journal! He has made foundation on wood a suc- 
cess. I saw it in his yard while Iwas giving my 
bees a purifying flight there. 


Mr. Abbot is alive, | 


progressive bee-keeper, chock-full of new ideas, and | 
constantly trying new inventions, and is fast bring- | 
| the benefit of the readers of GLEANINGS, and you 


ing up bee culture to a high standard in England. 
I send you a piece of the foundation. I saw it in 


his hives all capped over, with the beautiful worker | 


brood, some hatching, and some in every stage from 


the egg up. Mr. Root, I wrote you yeurs ago that I | 
was sanguine about wooden foundation, but you | 


discouraged me by saying the wood would warp. | 


Mr. Abbot’s does not warp, and you, perhaps, tried 
the wrong kind of wood. The combs must be put 


very close until the bees get the cells started, and | 


then they can be set the usual distance apart. If 
put the regular distance apart at first, the bees 
sometimes build in pieces. Ihave a comb, of the 
Langstroth size, all drawn out and filled with eggs 
ina few hours. It isa beauty; no warping, no sag- 
ging, and it can not be broken out or melted down. 
Is not that just the very thing for the brood cham- 
ber? People in America should take the British 
Bee Journal, so they would know what our good, 
English, brother bee-keepers are doing across the 
briny waves. 

But this is not all. Just as I was about to start 
for Canada, I received a friendly visit and flattering 
welcome from the British bee-keepers, and what do 
you suppose was my astonishment, after I had giv- 
en them some hints in bee-keeping, to hear a Mr. 
Cheshire say that he had just invented a new pro- 
cess of putting in comb foundation and preventing 
sagging, without the trouble of rolling wire into the 
foundation; in fact, so that it could not sag or fall 
out, even though it were only half as thick as foun- 


| 


enough to let the foundation rest in the middle of 
the frame, then drop in the foundation full size, 
hook the wire across from top to bottom, pat it with 
your hands to drive the points through the founda- 
tion, and space them about 3 in. apart, say five to an 
L. frame. Intwelve hours you can remove them, 
and the comb will be fastened all around, and the 
cells drawn out. One set of wires will last a life 
time. 
HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

Saw several creases ina board, and lay in your 
wires; then saw cross creases for pins; lay the 
heads on the wires and solder them as fast as you 
can touch them; then have a board of the right 
thickness with holes bored in it at right distances 
apart to let the pins stick through, and, with the 
scissors, cut off all down even with the board. You 
can make them to suit any depth of frame. You 
see it isa ladder for the bees to climb up on, and 
the up and down wire is just far enough out from 
the foundation to admit of the cells being drawn 
out. 

Now, friend Root, I must leave the invention for 
you to make clear to the readers of GLEANINGS, as I 
must write to other journals, and let all our brother 
bee-keepers get the benefit of it. You will be as- 
tonished at the simplicity of this arrangement, and 
its value to bee-keepers, so I neglect a description 
of my own journey and bees, to give this to the pub- 
lic at once. 

I found gn my return, that you had credited me 
with ten dollars for writing you from Palestine. 
You have no right to pay me that, as I wrote it for 


could receive only the four thousandth part of it, 
und I refuse to accept the ten dollars without giv- 
ing you its value; sol will send youafine queen 
from Palestine for the amount. 

I have expressed to your address a sample of 
wires, and xlsoa sample of foundation on wood. I 
will also send youa sample of drones and werkers 
in alcohol that will make you swing your bit. 
Please don’t have them melted up into gold coin. 
Any orders for either Cyprian queens cr those from 
Palestine and Syria, which may be entrusted to you, 
will receive my prompt attention. 

Beeton, Can., June 18, 1880. 

Here is something from Mr. Langstroth, 
on the same subject that occupies so large a 
part of friend Jones’ kind letter: 

Mr. A I Root:—I enclose an article which I copied 
for you, at the request of Mr. Langstroth. 

Oxford, O., June 21, 1880. LYNN BOULCANE. 


D. A. JONES. 


From Journal of Horticadture and Cottage Gardener. 


WIRED FOUNDATION SUPERSEDED; NEW METHODS OF PREVENT 


ING SAGGING. 

In my last communication on wired foundation T pointed out 
that the grubs were killed by contact with the metal threads, 
Further observation has shown me that the loss to the bees, if 
the wires are not removed, is far in excess of what I had at first 
supposed, since eggs are almost certain to be laid pretty quickly 
after the clearing out of the dead remains, the grubs hatching 
therefrom dying generally after being fed upto half size ora 
little more. Those who know how greatly profitableness is in 
terfered with by an undue number of drones will perceive the 
gravity of the evil in this leak of life, labor, and energy. To 
get rid of the wires is imperative, and my first efforts took the 
form ef endeavoring to remove from below by pincers, but I 
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was met by two difficulties,—one, the loss of form to the comb, 
the other breaking of the wire. Of the wires, | found it imposs- 
ible to remove more than one in three, and, since there is but 
one kind, | beheve, of wired foundation in existence in England, 
none are likely to be much more successful than myself. [Thad | 
not, up to this time, placed my foundation in the frames as | 
transatlantic authorities recommend, because | felt if this were 
indeed the only plan, the utility of the wired foundation was 
disproved ‘ten avance.’’ In short, to give an idea of the involv 
ed trouble, let me say that boring holes in the top bar opposite 
to the wires, clearing away the wax to expose about an inch of 
these, and then drawing them through and getting ready for 
insertion in the hive, occupied me twenty-one minutes, a period 
which practice would not very much reduce, as the thin wires | 
are broken by any rough usage in a moment. 

After all this labor, and waiting until the comb was nicely 
formed, | met the most complete failure; for all the wires but 
four broke in my attempt to draw them out, and the four which 
] removed literally crumpled up the comb as you would crumple 
up paper for the waste-paper basket. With further trials, 
met with the same results. No wonder Mr. Betsinger, at the | 
North-Eastern Convention of bee-keepers held last. February, 
said, ‘*A year ago, at the national convention at New York, | 
offered $50.00 to any one who would present me with a square 
foot of foundation on wires that was perfect; but no one has 
done it.’’ ' ; 

Without at present making more than a passing reference to 
the unnaturalness and waste involved in the flat-bottomed cell, 
a matter which L wish to look at from its mathematieal side an 
other time, Lam pleased to be able to say that 1 have had sue 
cess in some experiments I have been trying, which must de- 
liver us, if nothing more, froin any necessity for wires or flat 
midribs. } 

Glue as most of us know can be used successfully in fastening 
combs. Taking my cue from this, L at first tried some tine sew 
ing cotton dipped in thin glue, which | placed on the face of the | 
foundation in serpendicular lines about 14g in. apart, and gent- | 
ly passed the finger along it to bring it into contact with the | 
incipient cell walls, ona when dry placed it in the center of one of 
my strongest stocks, a position which would certainly have | 

| 





caused half an inch elongation in the sheet, if unassisted. The 
bees worked it beautifully; no sagging occurred, but, contrary 
to my expectation, the bees were unable to attach the glued 
cotton, hey built it into the fronts of the cells near to the base 
of course, 

As the comb was half built pulling out the cottons tore away | 
little of the walls of those cells through which they passed, | 
which the bees in an hour or two repaired perfectly, and we 
were already altogether ahead of wired foundation, the labor | 
not being one tithe of that involved in drawing out, or rather | 
trying to draw out the wires, leaving the troublesome fixing in- 
to the frames out of view. The cell bases, in properly formed 
foundations, are never perpendicular, but the weight of wax 
and bees is constantly tending to bring them into this position, | 
hence the sagging; but the cottons acted as the bow string on | 
the bow, and prevented the points of attachment from receding 
from each other. The beau ideal, it appeared to me, would be 
reached, could we find something that the bees would remove as 
the comb progressed. To this end, I have been, and am still, 
experimenting with hair, raveling cotton, silk and thread fixed | 
with gum, glue, wax, shoemaker’s wax, and varnish, and have | 
so far succeeded that it is only now necessary to ascertain which | 
fiber and fixing are uniformly most desirable. Any of these, it | 
seems to me, pressed into the comb during its manufacture, 
must fail unless flat bottoms are used, because as the fiber runs | 
to the right and left of the perpendicular in every cell diameter, 
it simply without stretching assumes a straighter Mine as the 
comb drops, without in any way sustaining it. I will report 
further of my experiments in the future. But another plan has 
wiven me perfect results, and this is, | believe, likely to be very 
largely adopted. 1 soldered tive pins by their heads into a piece 
of fine brass wire at intervals of about an inch or little more, | 
and then turned the wire at the end to a right angle, so that the 
arrangement looked not unlike a tiny rake head with six teeth. 
Half a dozen of these were prepared, and when the foundation 
had been waxed in, and the pins all cut down to half an inch in 
length, the turned ends of the wire went over the top bar at. re- 
gular intervals, and the pins were pressed into and through the 
foundation as it stood on the board used in waxing. The whole 
was lifted and so firm was it that while the frame was held 
horizontally the foundation kept its position. It was given as 
before to a strong stock. 

When half worked, the little rakes were removed, and the five 
holes each left were invisible in an examination made half an 
hour afterwards. The comb is most perfect, with no disposi 
tion to turn at the corners—-the one fault of all foundation | 
have ever seen, the rakes preventing any movement. 

I can only add, I shall name these wire arrangements ‘‘found 
ation rakes. ** FRANK R. CHESHIRE. 

Avenue House, Acton W. 


Many thanks, friend J. The fdn. on wood | 
is not exactly new. We have had beautiful 
combs built on wood; some were built last 
season; and, if you recollect, I gave an ac- 
count of the experiments about a year ago. 
One edition of the A B C gives the result of 
the experiments fully, but it was afterward 
taken out, as the great amount of wax nec- 
essary to make the cells on a smooth board, 
I consider an insuperable objection. I have 
used indented boards, but even then, the 
brood is separated and the combs made so_ 
much heavier than pure wax combs, that I | 
cannot see how it can come into general use. | 
The sample which you so kindly sent us is| 
much thicker and heavier than what we 
used. We had no trouble with the warping. 





; cut out queen cells. 


I mentioned last season that our boys ob ject- 


ed to the wood bases, because they could not 


We have 25 copies of 
the British Bee Jownal each month, and 
friend Abbot has also had the result of our 
experiments through GLEANINGS. Mr. 
Cheshire’s idea is certainly new, and I am 


_inelined to think will be thankfully received 


by a great many. You will notice above 
that we had news of the same, through 
friend Langstroth; the two letters came in 
the same mail. Some of the little “rakes” 
were made very quickly, by soldering 6, 3 
wire nails on our ordinary transferring 
wires. One of the ‘‘rakes” is shown below, 
and also a full set, in place, on an L. frame. 








CHESHIRE’S INVENTION TO HOLD FDN. 

One of the wires you will notice is put on 
a little sloping; we can do this to tighten 
them, should the frames vary a little in size. 
Several of them were prepared and put in 
the hives, right in the height of basswood, 
and while a few of them warped away from 
the wires and sagged a little, the experiment, 
on the whole, was a success. You can have 
our sheets cut so as to fill the frames, and 
iave a full frame of perfect cells every time, 
and no danger from sagging. We can fur- 
nish the wires, as shown in the cut above, 
all ready to put in the L. frames, for $1.00 per 


‘hundred; by mail, 15c. per hundred extra. 


We prefer the wired frames shown in our 


_ price list for our own work, because all of 
| the combs used in our apiary are liable to be 


shipped at any moment, and we cannot have 
combs breaking down. Wealso want combs 
made so that neither the top nor the bottom 
bar can sag with any weight of honey, and 
want them to be, at the same time, just as 
light as they possibly can be. For all these 
points, nothing can equal our braced wire 


| frames. 


Now in regard to friend Cheshire’s re- 
marks: He is most assuredly mistaken if he 
means to say that our fine tinned wire kills 
the larve. We have solid sheets of brood 
right over the wires, and after the first set 
has been hatched out, the wires are so cov- 
ered with cocoons that they are no longer 


| visible at all. Betsinger’s offer was passed 


by because most of us were too busy to take 
up such an offer, even if we felt so disposed. 
We do not want anybody’s 350.00. Mr. 
Cheshire, your experiments are most valua- 
ble, and the united world of bee-keepers 
owes you its thanks. Most of your experi- 
ments, I have gone over in past years, but 


| the little ‘‘rake” is entirely your own inven- 


tion; the nearest approach to it I have ever 
heard of was given several years ago in 
GLEANINGS, where R. S. Becktell used little 
strips of wood which were afterward pulled 
out. 
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Friend Jones, if you will take no pay for 
your articles, how Shall I reward you? I will 
say to our readers that we have ordered both 
Holy Land and Cyprian queens, and to keep 
them as pure as we can, we shall keep each 
in isolated apiaries, at a distance from 
blacks and Italians. The prices for dollar 
queens from them, which we hope to have 
ready to send off in August will be just 
double that of Italians for the present. 


ry ° ° 2 
The following was copied from the Beeton 
y ° 
Chronicle. 
FROM CYPRUS. 
ARRIVAL OF D. A. JONES, ESQ. ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME. 
On Tuesday morning it became known that D. A. Jones, 
Esq., the famous Apiarist, was to arrive home that eve 
ning, after an absence « I five months on the continents 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, whither he went for the 
purpose of procuring colonies of the Cyprian and other bees for 
importation to America, and almost every citizen made it a 
point to be present at the reception of the man “‘whom Beeton 
delights to honor.’* Long betore the arrival of the train crowds 
had assembled at the depot, anxious to catch a glimpse of the 
subject of their welcome. The Independent Brass Band had 
stationed itself on the platform, and, as the iron horse steamed 
into the station, struck up a welcome air, which was followed 
by loud and prolonged cheering and the loud report of fog sig 
nals, and as Mr. Jones stepped off the train, cheer after chee! 
rent the air. Mr. Jones was greatly affected. As he was taken 
by surprise he was unable to say anything. He was then driven 


to his residence in a carriage which was awaiting him, the band | 


leading, and an immense crowd following in procession, and as 
they entered the village report after report from some old 
ueen Ann’s’’ could be heard. The welcome was enthusiastic 
and every person felt they could not make enough of their 
townsman. On arriving home Mr. Jones made a short speech, 
thanking the citizens and the band for their kindness in welcom 
ing him back. We visited the gentheman the next day and 
found him as courteous as ever and received the usual hearty 
shake of the hands. He expressed himself happy to be once 
more athome. Notwithstanding the amount of travelling he 
has done and the many trials he has had to encounter, he looks 
as full of life as ever, though somewhat reduced in weight. He 
showed us the innumerable curiosities he gathered in his trav 
els, a description of which we shall give our readers ina future 
issue. The bees which he has imported are larger and in many 
other respects superior to the Italian, and he has had the good 
fortune to lose none during the voyage. He brought here over 
one hundred colonies and has sale for all. At London, Eny., 
Mr. Jones met with a flattering reception. Owing to his being 
fatigued we did not intrude on him by a prolonged conversation, 
However we will furnish further particulars in next issue. 


————————_ +9 
REPORT FROM GEO. GRLYDM. 


EES have had a hard time of it until now. 
B Many have starved in this vicinity, and many 
more would have followed their example had 
not feeding been resorted to. During last winter, I 
lost nearly 5 per cent, and have now about 430 
swarms left, nearly allin very good condition. Up 
to the 14th inst., I was feeding; now they make a 
living, but no more. Still swarms are coming daily. 
Three days rainy or cool weather would see me 
feeding again; or one week of very good weather 
might see me taking off surplus honey. Basswood 
will be out in about two weeks. GEO. GRIMM. 
Jefferson, Wis., June 22, 1880. 
rn 00m 
GOOD FOR MARYLAND. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY FROM TULIP. 
*Y best hives are giving me about 90 lb. of hon- 
Lic ey to date, which I am selling as fast as Ican 
a take it to market, at 20c. persection (41; x 444), 
about llb. each. Some of the honey drained into a 
tumbler, can't be distinguished from loaf sugar dis- 
solved in spring water until the same consistency is 
reached, and placed side by side. This is only as to 
color, of course. I can’t find out where it comes 
from, as some of it was sealed over May 25th, and it 
is still coming in, and laurel bloom is over, and blue 
thistle just commencing. Can you suggest the 
plant? If you will pull from the tulip tree some 
evening, a bud which is just opening, and put it ina 


glassof water over night, the next morning your 


doubts as to its yielding honey will be dispelled, I 
fancy; and, asto quantity, your spider plant will 
have to step down from the head of the list. 
F. DELLA TORRE. 
Reisterstown, Balto. Co., Md., June, 1880, 


— Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 





| much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. 


Asa general thing, | would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying “Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’ same price. 
CITY MARKETS 

CINCINNATI. -Hloney.--Prices nominal at last 
quctations with not much of old honey on the mark- 
et. Arrivals of new are small, and equal to the de- 
mand. Extracted Honey 6c. per fb. on arrival. 

Beeswax. -Searce and in good eines at 20@25e. a 
Ib. on arrival. . F. MoTA. 

Cincinnati, O., June 22, 1880. 


. Louts. Hone yv Strained, 7 @ Ile.; Extracted, 
in @ “: ic.; Comb, dark to choice bright, 11@2 We. us in 
quality. 
Beeswar. Steady at 20 to 2le. for prime to choice. 
To-day, June 2#th, we had to pay 22 @ 238e. for 

Choice to tair honey R. C. CREER. 
No. 117, North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK. Hone y.— Best “white combs, small, 
neat packages, J5@16c; Fair, ditto, lk@il4e; Dark, 
ditto, 10@ Lle. Extracted, white, 8.%c; Golden Rod, 
To8e: Dark, 6¢7c. The demand is light for all 
grades, and the shipments of Cal. accumulating will 
still more depress the markets. 

Beeswax. Crude, 23025 

New York, June 4, "80. A. Y. THURBER. 

CHICAGO Honey.- In fair supply. but the demand 
is meagre and sales slow at Hi@ l6e % th. for choice to 
fine comb, and at 10@ Le for common to good. 

Beeswax. ts in fair demand, and steadily held at 
20¢ 2e for common dark to only fair stock. 

The Chicago Times, June 22, 1880. 

As yet no one has reported having any 
new honey for sale. 





CIRCULARS AND PRICE LISTS OF BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES RECEIVED 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 





SINGLE LEAF CIRCULARS. 

Advertising Italian bees and queens, are received 
from D.C. Underhill, Seneca. Ill, and Jas. H. Reed, 
Orleans, Ind. 

TWO-LEAF CIRCULARS. 

W. B. Coggeshall, Hill Side Apiary, Summit, Union 
Co., N. J., offers queens and smokers. 

W. D. Parker, Defiance, O., offers hives and their 
furniture, Parker's fdn. fastener for sections, and 
Extractors. 

A SMALL FOUR-LEAF CIRCULAR 

Offering Italian bees and queens, Smokers, and 
Langstroth hives, is neatly got up by Chas. H. Lake, 
Baltimore, Md. 








FRIEND R. C. Taylor, Willmington, N. C.. has made 
us happy by the present of a real, live, Venus fly- 
catcher, the plant described in our botanies, and 
fain we learn is found only in this one state in the 

nion, 
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BEES IN GARRETS. 





A “BIG’’ BEE HIVE. 





\ FARMER. by the name of Shadrach Chaffin, 
rAN living near Sciotoville, Scioto Co., O., bought 
= ahive of bees (blacks) about the year 1845, 
and put them up in his garret, at the end of the 
room, 2 feet from the end, and 4 feet from the side 
wall. Thus they were situated toward one corner of 


| 


became queenless, and was destroyed by the 
worms. It is alittle singular that we find 
sO many such cases, where the bees have 
held out so great a number of years, entirely 
without care, and it seems to suggest that 
some features of the plan might be of 


value, if properly worked out; but, as the 


the room, near a window in the centre of the end of | 


the garret. The building is an old style farm house, 
over two stories high. At the side of the garret, it 
is about 3 feet from the floor to the roof, and the 
room is ceiled all over, up the rafters and all. The 
bees worked out of a broken pane in the window. 
They have never been known to swarm. After a 
number of years, the whole pane of glass had to be 
taken out to give them entrance room. The hive 
was set on a bench about two feet from the floor. 
An eye witness tells me that he “robbed” these bees 
for his uncle about 15 years ago, and they had then 
built their comb so as to entirely hide the old hive. 
They had built from near the window from floor to 
rafters or ceiling, and had about filled the corner of 
the room from floor to ceiling for twelve feet in 
length along the side of the room. He took about 
two barrels of honey from them, and said he could 
merely miss it from the mass of comb. My inform- 
ant said, on a nice day the bees streamed out and in 
at the window just about as fast as they could. 
When they killed their drones in the fall, the ground 
under the window would be covered with them for 
yards around. Iasked him in reference to the hon- 
ey plants of Scioto. He said that persimmon, sour- 
wood, and black gum abound; also basswood and 
white clover. The main facts in this narrative can 
be proven by many witnesses, or these bees can be 
seen by going to Mr. Chaffins, near Sciotoville, six 
miles, I think, from town. 

Question: Are there not, of necessity, many 
queens in such a hive as this? Do you suppose they 
work in concert? or does each queen have her own 


separate work? I don’t think this the best way to | 


keep bees, but something of value may be suggested 
to us by it. P. BOLINGER. 
Salem, Richardson Co., Pa., June 4, 1880. 


The case you mention, friend B., is by no 
means an isolated one, unless it be a fact 
that there are two or more swarms in this 
same garret, which I think not very proba- 
ble, although not impossible. Two or more 


house aplary experiments, which are much 
the same thing, do not seem to result in any 
permanent adoption, we can not, as yet, very 
strongly advise garret bee-hives. 


WHEN DID THE HONEY BEE FIRST 
COME OVER TO AMERICA? 





SOME FACTS, AS WELL AS SOME SUGGESTIONS IN RE- 
GARD TO THE MATTER. 





M4 'R. ROOT: — By your reply to Mr. Terry, in the 
yl May No. of GLEANINGS, One would suppose 
at you had the impression that the bees 
which have inhabited this section of country from 
time immemorial are a foreign race. The evidence 
tends strongly to show that we have a geographical 
race indigenous to this section of the continent, ex- 
tending as far south as Arkansas and as far north 
as the Hudson Bay Territory, both included. Hart- 
wig, in his account of the fur producing animals of 
Hudson Bay Territory, says: ‘‘The black bear feeds 
chiefly on berries, grain, acorns, roots, eggs, and 
honey.’ (See “Polar and Tropical World,” page 
315.) 

In the May No. of the Bee Keepers’ Magazine for 
1879, Mr. Teter, who writes from Minnesota, says 
that he has learned from the Indians that wild bees 
were there long before the bosom of the Great Father 
of Waters was disturbed by the boat of a white man; 
that it is two hundred years since the falls of St. An- 


| thony were discovered by the whites, and that the 
| traditions of the Indians fix the fact of the presence 


swarms will work through a common open- | 


ing of the size of a pane of glass, and usual- 
ly without any disagreement. 
in this case, is perhaps an unusually prolific 
one, and the stream of issuing bees, from its 


hly is. As the arrangement has so far pre- 
vented swarming, at some seasons of the 
year the number of bees in the one colony 
would be very great, and with unlimited 
stores a great amount of brood would often 
be raised. A similar garret was located near 
us a few years ago, and the bees had the rep- 
utation of never swarming, and of robbing 
all the hives in the vicinity. 
they were liable to swarm, at any time, and, 
even though they had been there for years, 
the colony might become queenless, at any 
time, and be lost. The very next year after 


The queen, | 


| the conditions were favorable. 


mies ; | of the Sock Indians, and, for several years, inter- 
elevated position, looks larger than it proba- | ee oma 


of the honey bee there long before that date, &c. 
After the battle of New Orleans, a Frenchman by 
the name of La Charity, who had been a freebooter 
but had received a pardon from Gen. Jackson for 
assistance rendered in defending the place, fled from 
civilization, and traversed the country from there to 
the source of the Missouri River. 

He saw wild bees at various places where he went, 
when the conditions were favorable and timber 
plenty. In 1830, St. Joseph and Sioux City were trad- 
ing ports consisting of one hovel and an occupant to 
each. They bought furs and sometimes honey. In 
that year, a Canadian by the name of Flory left St. 
Louis and followed the Missouri River for several 
hundred miles up from its mouth, dealing in furs; 
he saw bees at various points along the river, where 
Tessing, head chief 


preter for General Kearny, saw wild bees in his 
travels wherever the conditions were favorable. 


| He says the Indians, as far back as traditions reach, 


I told them | 


have been in the habit of gathering wild honey, and 
transporting it on their ponies, in sacks made of 
buckskin, as they do the various kinds of grease 
that they accumulate when hunting. Mr. H. A. King, 
in a back No. of the Bee Keepers’ Magazine, mentions 
having received an account of a bee marked with 
yellow, that is quite common in Arkansas. 

In 1861, I purchased bees of this race, and, to my 
surprise, found many of them with a yellow band, 
interrupted in the middle, in the place where we 


this it sent out several swarms, and finally | tind the anterior band on the Italian. I have mated 
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Italian queens with drones of this race, and bred 
the hybrids inter se, for several years, in an apiary 
by themselves, and the same tendency to assume 
the color of the German bee prevails here as else- 
where. 

These mongrels, notwithstanding they are \% 
Italian aceording tothe Dzierzon theory, persist in 
Jooking and acting as much like the natives as they 
do like the Italians. The power of reversion to the 
color and habits of the primordial species, augment- 
ed as it is in the offspring of two races when cross- 
ed, is not sufficiently strong to account for the spce- 
dy return, when bred inter se, of the hybrids of these 
two races. JEROME WILTSE. 

Rulo, Nebraska, May, 1880. 
> 60 
FARIS FDN. MACHINE. 








MAKING FDN. BY THE ONE OPERATION OF 
DIPPING ONLY. 





on the llth. He isa tall, slim Virgin- 
. ian, and his honest, quaint ways re- 
mind one of the “— mountains of his 
own native state. ‘he apparatus that he 
brought with him is shown at fig. 2, below. 


int DF ARISarrived with his machine 
——J} 


DPE MUON, IMATE ATTY HEL TMM NTN NN 


ed with plaster, pour on enough to fill the 
whole frame. As the plaster sets quickly, 
you will want some one tohelp you. Friend 
Faris says his wife helps him, and very like- 
ly he would never have succeeded at all, had 
it not been for this partner of his in the bee 
business. Fill it up, and smooth it off nice- 
ly while it is soft, and then, when it is hard 
enough, say in 20 or 30 minutes, turn the 
whole over, take out the board, and fill the 
other side in the same w ay. Now let it dry 
several hours. Perhaps a whole day will be 
better. When dry, pry it open carefully, 
and peal off the sheet of fdn. Attach some 
leather strips so that the machine cannot 
open, only about as far as shown in the cut. 
Fig. 3 shows a similar machine for making 
starters. Perhaps you would better try your 
hand on a small one first. I omitted to say 
that the grooves in the frame that ordinarily 
hold the slate, are to hold the plaster plates. 
The grooves in the large frame should be 
about +ineh square. 
THE DIPPING BOILER. 

This is shown in Fig. 1. It is a tight box 
two feet square and 10 in. deep inside. Mr. 
Gray made one out of pine boards that would 





MAKING FOUNDATION WITHOUT ROLLS. 


THE DIPPING PLATES. 

It is simply two frames of wood, exactly 
like two slate frames; in fact, I do not know 
but two slate frames will answer the pur- 
ose as Well as any thing you can make. 
They : are to be hinged together, with two 
common hinges as shown in the cut. After 
they are hinged, fita board into the lower 
one, so as to be just even with the lower 
frame. On this lay a sheet of fdn., large 
enough to project all around. Now shut 
down your other frame against it, and clamp 
it so it cannot move. You are now ready to 
till in the plaster of Parison one side. To 
make it adhere and leave no air holes, the 
fdn. must be thoroughly wet with water. 
This is not soeasy a job, as you may imagine. 
Friend F. has a novel way of doing it, by til- 
ling his mouth with water and blowing it 
out inaspray. Ile will do this almost. as 
well asa fountain pump. When the sheet 
of fdn. is perfectly wetted, stir up your pel 
terin the usual way, and after you have 
spread it on thinly w jtha spoon, force 1t per- 
fectly to the bottom of ev ery cell, with a thin 
stick, spatula, or piece of tin, as may come 
handy. When you are sure every cell is fill- 


not leak a drop, without any waxing; and 
he made it after dark too. If you can do it, 
you are a pretty good carpenter. This box 
is to hold hot water. We keep the water 
hot, by running a steam pipe down into it; 
but you can do it by having the bottom 
made of tin, and setting it on the stove, if 
you choose. Inside of this box is one to hold 
the melted wax. This can be made all of 
tin, and be held in its place by a board 
‘across each end of it. These end boards 
must be nailed into the box very securely. 
Under this tin box there is a space of per- 
haps two inches for the hot water, to keep 
the wax melted. 
HOW TO WORK THE MACHINE. 

This one little item, how to use it, is the 
main point of Mr. Faris’ discovery. Set a 
tub of cold water close up to your box (Fig. 
1). Take the machine by the upper lid, and 
set it in the box of melted wax. Let the 
lower plate, while in a perfectly level posi- 
tion, sink just beneath the surface. Now 
lift it out, still keeping it level. and swing it 
one-quarter round, so it will sit securely on 
the sides of the inner box. Now shut down 
the upper plate, and do it so quickly that the 
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melted wax just goes out ‘‘ker-squash” all 
around the sides of the plates. old the 
plates tight together with your fingers, and 
immerse the whole in the tub of cold water. 
Open it, and there is your sheet of dipped 
fdn. There is a tough edge of plain wax 
around the sides, that must be trimmed off 
as usual. When you first start, it may be 
well to use a little soap, or soap bark, but 
very soon the clean water is all that is need- 
ed. Westarted the machine after dark one 
evening, and, at first trial, two men dipped 
15 sheets in 15 minutes. At the next trial, 
they dipped 18 sheets in 15 minutes. ‘Two 
airs of plates were used; one dipped Dun- 
vam fdn., and the other, our own. They 
averaged about 6 sheets to the pound. At 
this rate, two men would make from 100, to 
120 Ibs. of fdn. ina day. The next morning, 
the girls in the wax room heard the result of 
our experiments, and two of them made 1s 
sheets of our fdn., trimmed and all, in seven 
minutes, with the rolls. The same two at- 
terwards rolled and trimmed 216 lbs. of fdn. 
in a day. 

Faris machine is too heavy for the women 
and children that we employ, and it would 
be much more expensive for us to make fdn. 
in this way, at present. Another objection, 
and it is the most fatal one to the new pro- 
cess, is that during the half hour we worked, 
one plate gave way, it is thought, through 
the combined effects of the heat and water. 
Last of all, the machine, as we used it, spat- 
tered wax around the room; I had just 
come from the saw room, with my clothes 
pretty well covered with saw dust, and after 
friend Faris spattered melted wax over me 
(just little drops) I presented rather a sorry 
spectacle, I fear. Of course, this can be got 
along with. The sides of the box can be 
made higher; but still I fear it will be a 
spattering job. I think something may be 
added to the plaster, that will make the 
plates more durable, but even if a plate does 
fail, once in a while, it is but a few minutes 
work to fill them again. The fdn. is soft 
and porous, and is certainly ahead of any 
made by rolls. 

I paid friend F. $143.00 for coming up 
here, and showing me how he does it, and I 
think be has fully earned it. He has shown 
us how fdn. can be made, in full sheets, and 
nice ones, Without any expensive machinery. 
I prefer, under the circumstances, not to 
make the plates for sale at present, but you 
-an order them from John Faris, Chilhow- 
ie, Smith Co., Va., or you can easily make 
the whole apparatus yourself. It will be im- 
proved no doubt, right along, and I should 
not be surprised at all, if rolls should be en- 
tirely laid aside by another season. As soon 
as I can find a durable apparatus, that will 
work a little cleaner, I should be glad to of- 
fer them for sale. 

The following is just at hand from a neigh- 
bor of friend Faris: 

Since friend Faris’ return, | have purchased one 
of his dipping comb foundation machines. This 
morning I tested the machine by making 25 sheets, 
Langstroth, or Simplicity, size. The working of the 
machine I consider perfect in the quality of the fdn. 
it makes. The fdn. is beautiful, and there is no 


doubt but that the machine is a grand success. 


Sim- | 


plicity of construction, ease in operation, and cheap- 


ness in price, commend it to every keeper of bees. 

The sheets can be made light or heayy as the opera- 
tor of the machine may desire. 

I think the bee-keepers of our land may well con- 
gratulate friend F. on his success in getting upa 
machine that isso useful, and is doubtless destined 
to take the place of all rolls and presses now in 
vogue. A. F. BONHAM. 

Seven Miles Ford, Smyth Co., Va., June 19, 1880. 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Aopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 





WHITE CLOVER NOT YIELDING HONEY. 
X Af HITE clover has come, and nearly gone, and 
Wy not one pound of honey (not even extract- 
ve ed) yet. We have only 50 colonies left out 
of 128 last fall, and not more than 35 of them are 
strong enough to go into the boxes. Don’t you 
think this looks a little like blasted hopes? I think 
it looks like blasted bees tome. We have not hada 
swarm yet, but basswood is budding nicely, and IL 
hope to produce some honey from it, and be able to 

give you a better report next month. 

HARRY BLACKBURN. 

Webberville, Mich., June 1%, 1880, 

Apparently the season has been very favorable 
for the bees. They wintered splendidly, and colo- 
nies were strong in the spring. Fruit bloom was 
quite plentiful but rains prevented the bees from 
gathering all of the honey. Since that time there 
has been plenty of rain, but not enough to injure 
anything. White clover is strong and in full bloom; 
still the bees are in a starving condition. Ihave not 
heard of a swarm in the country. Won't some one 
tell us why this ‘tis thusly?” E. A. GASTMAN. 

Decatur, Ill., June 19, 1880. 

This is ‘thusly,’ friend G., I presume, be- 
‘ause white clover, like most other plants, 
at times fails to secrete honey. Whenever 
you find the tubes of the red clover pretty 
full of nectar, you will usually find honey 
coming in. Iam inclined to think that as 
much honey is obtained from red clover here, 
as from white. Be of good cheer, my 
friends, feed, if need be, though right in 
June; and before = know it, honey will 
come with a rush that may find you unable 
to make room for it all. 








This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition to the **Growlery.”” Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 


aoe queen came to-day, safe and sound. I must 
say itis a pleasure to deal with you. I know 
it was net the way to do business to send the 
order without cash, but Iwas not sure that you 
could furnish her, or I would gladly bave sent the 
money at first. Iam glad you have not lost faith in 
poor humanity, after being abused so much by 
some of its members. Please remember me among 
so many “rain-drops.’’ Many thanks for your kind- 
ness. L,. E. HARRIS. 
Franklin Depot, Del. Co., N. Y., June 9, 1880, 
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HER BEE MEN. 


eR. A. I. ROOT: — Bee-keepers are once more 
fic happy here, as 1880 gives every prospect of a 
=~ “boss’”’ yield of honey. We begin extracting 
June Ist, and continue, if the season is favorable, 
until August 15th. 
WHERE DOES THE HONEY COME FROM? 

With the commencement of the honey season, I 
have asked myself, and neighbors too, where does 
our honey come from? Some say they don’t know; 
they are satisfied with getting it. Others look wise, 
and say it comes from the woods. Still others sug- 
gest corn as the source. Among the latter number 
is your humble servant, and [ think the facts sus- 
tain that opinion pretty well. 

HONEY FROM CORN. 

We begin extracting as soon as corn begins bloom- 
ing. Walk into the corn fields and you will find two 
or three bees on every blossom. True, each one has 
a load of pollen, but, watch it, and you see it busily 
probing each little flower with its probocis; and, 
smash it, and you will find it has a nice load of hon- 
ey. The honey season continues just so long as corn 
continues to bloom, which is until about the mid- 


dle of August. 
HONEY FROM COTTON. 


Some one might suggest cotton as the source of 
our honey. Prof. Cook says we reap a rich harvest 
from it. I live ina cotton district, with thousands 
of acres of it all around me, and, although I have 
walked in the fields many a time to see if the bees 
did visit the cotton flowers, I have never had the 
pleasure of seeing the bees on one. If it does con- 
tain honey, and I suppose it does since Prof. Cook 
says so, the bees prefer the honey from whatever 
else it is that they do get honey from. | would 
like to hear from some one in the West, where corn 
is plenty, as to how it does as a honey plant there, 
and, by all means, friend Novice, let me hear your 
opinion. 

A BARREL OF HONEY FROM A COLONY OF BEES IN 
ONE SEASON. 

It is no very uncommon thing here for one colony 
to make one barrel of honey, or 480 Ibs. Of the 
spring honey plants, of which we have a goodly 
number, the honey is all used up in brood rearing. 
Among them is the willow, which blooms from Feb. 
10th until Apr. 20th; then we have fruit trees, China- 
ball trees, and two kinds of locust. Basswoed does 
not grow here, and clover is pretty much used up in 
brood rearing. Besides those mentioned, there is 
very little forage here. I have just killed a very 
fine Italian queen for laying only drone eggs. I had 
kept her more than a month, thinking she would 
“get over it.’” This queen was one of a “batch” of 
17, und began laying as soon as the others,—in 21 or 
22 days after the cells were started. Have you ever 
heard of such a thing before? 

I have used 15 lbs. of comb foundation this season, 
and found that the bees in some hives did not like 
it much. After it was built out, it would remain a 
couple of weeks before it would be used. I think, 
however, that the foundation was not good. I have 
used it when the bees just rushed for it. I tried 
wiring the frames and then pressing the foundation 
into it, but gave it up as a bad job, since it is such 
an awful trouble to put the wire into my frames, the 
top and bottom bars of which are an inch square. 
If the foundation does not have honey put into it, 
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LOUISIANA, AND A TALK FROM ONE OF | until it has been strengthened by brood rearing, it 


| won't sag. 


THE COUNTER STORE. 

Iam a subscriber to GLEANINGS, and consider it 
worth much more than its cost, in advertising so 
many cheap articles; for instance, I bought a pair 
of five cent scissors for clipping queens’ wings that 
are just splendid. If I had not tuken GLEANINGS, I 
would have paid at least 50c for a pair. My brother 
paid $1.25 for a pair that, for clipping queens’ 
wings are no better than mine, and, as he lost them 
the same evening that he got them, it did not pay at 
all. LOUISIANA. 

Lakeland, La., May 30, 1880. 


We are sorry you did not sign your name, 
friend —, but, after all, 1 do not know but 
that your ideas are just as good as if you 
had. I think you need a little more charity; 
cotton may not yield any honey with you, 
but may yield a great deal in other locali- 
ties, or at other times. I presume many 
will laugh at your idea of honey coming 
from corn, but I know pretty well that some 
corn, or corn at some seasons, does yield 
honey. The matter of having acorn that 
will yield honey every season is one that 
sadly needs working up. I am experiment- 
ing on ita little. Please have charity, and 
be slow to censure, my friends. One of you 
wrote that the sunflower is a great honey 
lant, but some one who planted largely of 
it talked hard, because the bees never went 
near the blossoms when they had planted a 
half acre.—Is not your statement abouta 
barrel of honey from one colony a pretty 
large estimate?—Is it not that the honey was 
coming at one time, and not coming at an- 
other time, which made the difference in 
the way the bees took to the fdn., friend —, 
there, | don’t know your name, after all. 
If I were you, I would take those great 
sticks out of your combs, and ‘“‘reconstruct.”’ 
—I am very glad to know that the five cent 
scissors are good to clip queens’ wings. I 
had never tried them, but I hardly dared 
recommend for the purpose anything that 
cost so little. Thanks for your kind words. 
Your remark to the effect that expensive 
tools are as easily lost as cheap ones isa 
good point. You can buy ten pairs of cheap 
scissors, for less than you can buy one pair 
of high priced ones, and then, if one is bro- 
ken or lost, you can take a new pair without 
waste of time. 

— ee G0 
THE THISTLE “BUSINESS,” ETC, 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT WEEDs. 


x RY ITH your indulgence, I hope to make myself 
ww understood this time. I did not intend to 
= say that blue thistle was like Canada this- 
tle. I referred to the bad qualities of Canada this- 
tle in order to put the public upon their guard 
against trifling with a thistle which may prove 
equally injurious to the farming community, al- 
though quite unlike Canada thistle in its habits. 
That “it dies root and branch after the second 
year” is, to my mind, no argument that it is a harm- 
less weed. Ragweed, wild oats, yellow mustard, and 
many other troublesome weeds die root and branch 
the first year. Pigeon-weed, or red root, as well as 
some other bad weeds, die after the second year, 
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and yet these are very serious drawbacks to the | 


farmer in many sections of country. I believe the 
greater part of noxious weeds propagate themselves 
by seed instead of by root; the parent dying as soon 
as the seeds are matured. Being hard to transplant 
does not prove them easily subdued. 

The potatoe bug is an easy fellow to catch, and if 
you crush him or drop him in boiling water, he is 
dead; and yet the combined efforts of an offended 
and injured nation appear to have but littte effect 
upon his numbers. The difficulty consists in his 
great power of reproduction. So with most noxious 
weeds; their power of producing an immense quan- 
tity of seeds is what makes the difficulty. Thistle 
seeds are to be feared in particular, for they take 
wing and fly—-who knows where? Blue thistle and 
Canada thistle, being unlike in habits, may require 
different treatment which would aggravate the 
difficulty. Please give this an insertion in GLEAN- 
INGS and oblige S. T. Perrit. 

Belmont, Ont., Can., June 10, 188), 


P.S.--Since writing the above, I have received, 
from IIL, a letter containing one dollar with the re- 
quest to send the writer a half dozen Canada thistle 
plants. Tbis proves what I said ina former com- 
munication, that some will cultivate thistles re- 
gardless of the consequences. No sir; I will not 
send them. Money is no inducement to intliet such 
a calamity upon any community. a TE. Ps 

Many thanks, my good friend P. I have 
never had a doubt but that all you have said 
was said in the kindest and most friendly 
spirit, but, for all that, I think you carry 
your point almost too far. You know there 
are extremes in almost every thing. I once 


heard of an old lady who retused to ride on | 


the cars, on account of the accidents that 
happen. Some of my friends censured me 
most severely because I would fuss and ex- 
veriment with grape sugar, when they knew 
| would certainly ruin the honey business if 
I did not stop. The honey business is not 
ruined, and grape sugar has proved a great 
boon, as you will see by the reports, espe- 
cially the one from friend [Hutchinson in 
this number. As you state it,even buck- 


but it has been been kept in check, so there 
is now no more than there was then, if as 
much. Some farmers will have weedy farms 
anyway, and seem to take great comfort in 
laying the blame all on the enterprising 
weeds that can not be killed out, while oth- 
ers will not have weedy farms, no matter if 
Canada thistles are on every side of them. 
———— +00 <—_- 


OUR OWN APIARY, HONEY FARM, AND 
FACTORY. 


EARLY AND LATE SIMPSON HONEY PLANTS. 


Cc) TILL the Simpson plants are growing, 
Sy and to-day, June 6th, they are nearly 

as high as my head. Under the influ- 
ence of the cultivator run both ways through 
them, they are making an astonishing mass 
of luxuriant foliage. The great, broad, 
green leaves have that bright, fresh, green 
tint that indicates a strong growth, and 
makes one almost involuntarily ask what will 
be the result of these, when in bloom, com- 
pared to what a few feeble plants did last 
year. Iam looking at, and thinking of, them 
so much, I am almost afraid some great 
wind or something else will destroy them 
all. You may remember that friend Irish 
has spoken of an early variety. I had some- 
how got an idea that it was the same plant 
that had accidentally bloomed a little earli- 
er: behold, to-day I found one among the 
lot he sent me that had suddenly shot forth 
a tlower stalk, and was ready to blossom, 
though searcely a foot high, while ours 
showed no signs of buds. 

S8th.—The small Simpson plant is in bloom, 
and, sure enough, the tiny pitcher-shaped 
ball is full of nectar, as they were last year. 
The flowers seem to be full as large, and in 
every way like, those of the large plant. No 
bees are seen near them now, for the white 
clover takes all of them. 

BEES BY TI[E POUND. 
The demand for bees by the pound, with 


| queens, has been so great that our apiary is 


wheat is a bad weed, and perhaps it is the. 


worst one on our honey farm: but, instead 


of letting it grow where it wants to, we only | 


let it grow where we want it. Rag weed 
was in great plenty on our land at first, but 


I do not believe visitors find any of it now. | 
Ido not wish to send out the seed of rag | 


weeds, and I have therefore bought an ex- 
pensive fanning mill just to fan the seeds 
out; but, at the same time, I think itisa 
disgrace to any farmer to have it on his land 
or even on his road sides. Keep it off as 
you would keep the moth out of your hives. 
Hlave all of the space occupied with some- 
thing useful. We hada dozen blue thistle 
plants in our garden, but they all died in 
spite of all we could do. Mr. Faris said 
blue thistle was plenty in his neighborhood, 
but that it never grew only where the land 
was Keglected, and that he never heard of 
its being considered a troublesome weed. I 
think I would ask my friend what he want- 
ed with Canada thistles before positively re- 
fusing to send them to him. Canada this- 
tle was growing in small patches in some 


depopulated just about as fast as we can re- 
plenish it by buying bees from neighbor 
Rice. Neighbor H. says it don’t pay to sell 
young Italians for $1.25 per Ib., for it spoils 
1is Whole apiary for queens, honey, or any- 
thing else. I tell him that if the apiary is 
spoiled, the money for it is in his pocket, 
and that it is about as good a way to convert 
bees into cash as I know of: I bought one 
new swarm last July, that weighed 7 Ibs. 

I did not know you were going to want so 
many pounds and half pounds of bees with 
your queens, or I should have been better 
prepared for the seige. However, I believe 
we have filled all orders for bees and queens, 
pretty promptly. (ueens now come in by 
every mail and express, often in lots of a 
dozen or two at a time; but the mails each 
day take nearly every one, as fast as we get 
them. The bottle cage described last month 
is working beautifully now. There is some- 
thing exhilirating in seeing so much busi- 
ness moving forward simply at one’s com- 
mand, but I tell you the weight of care is 
fearful, when things get tangled as they 
once ina while do. There are about a hun- 


parts of Medina Co.. more than 30 years age./ dred now in my employ, besides a good 
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many more, who are working for me indi- | 


rectly. 

12th.— We have to-day received, from 
Italy, 25 queens and erery one alire. They 
were from Bianconcini, who advertises with 
us, and has for some time past. Friend J. 
is a bright, wide-awake bee-keeper, and, as 
he writes our language, we feel more ac- 
quainted with him than with those who do 
not. His boxes were no larger than those 
used by other Italian breeders, but they 
were very neat and clean. Two little combs 
were used for each box, and the honey was 
nice and clean. He had evidently let the 
bees clean off all drip, so there was no daub- 
ing. If our friend Charley can do as well as 
this every time, he will have a great business 
growing up on his hands. I am somewhat 
anxious to have the sugar and water tried 
for ocean voyages, either in connection with 
honey or without it. With honey, bees so 
often come through with their bodies dis- 
tended as if with dysentery, and the cages 
smelling badly; but. with pure sugar and 
yure water, this is seldom or never the case. 
Siero is a card from friend Doolittle on this 
subject: 

Although I have received many queens from ya- 
rious breeders, yet I never received, by mail or oth- 
erwise, from any person before, a queen which came 
in such perfect order as the red-clover queen just 
received. Not a bee was dead, and their bodies were 
not distended in the least. They would have stood a 
journey of two weeks with ease. 

Borodino, N. Y., June 12, ’80. i. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Our boys complain that itis a great deal 
of work to put up a pound of bees with a 
queen, in the cage I have figured in the price 
list, and so I told them to make such a pack- 
age as suited them. They now use a rough 
nucleus hive large enough to hold one frame. 
To get the bees in, this “hive is set on the 
scales, and bees shaken from frames right 
into the hive or box, until the pointer on the 
scales shows a pound. Now, after we have 
got thus far, the very handiest and easiest 
way of giving them food is to give them a 
frame of comb containing honey. Well, 
once or twice, the bees have starved because 
a pound of bees consume honey so much 
faster than one would suppose. As a queen 
is almost always ordered with the bees, she 
will lay on the way, if a comb be furnished, 
and the young brood take still more honey; 
but the purchaser has besides his bees and 
queen, a frame of brood as well, or at least a 
rame with some brood in it. A pound of 
bees may consume nearly a pound of honey 
in a week, and, of course, we wish to make 
provision for such delays and contingences 
as are always likely to occur; therefore, after 
one or two lots had been reported starved, I 
gave orders that they should have a great 
deal more honey than they could possibly 
consume, and yesterday neighbor H. told 
me they had been giving every pound of 
bees, on an average, 4 lb. of honey. I 
thought this was away to the opposite ex- 
treme, but they said they had only obeyed 
orders. Come to think of it, l see no objec- 
tion to this only that the expense of a good 
wired comb, and 4 Ib. of honey is a little 
more than I can afford, and sell the bees at 


$1.00 per lb., the price advertised in the ta- 
ble for July. Perhaps 4 1b. of honey is used 
now, when the combs are all so full, bui very 
likely not more than half as much will be 
used ordinarily. Even in that case, the comb 
and honey are worth at least 50c., which is 
more than half the price we get for the bees. 
Mr. Gray says we cannot well make even 
rough nucleus hives, for much less than 15c., 
including the wire cloth, ete. 

In view of the above mentioned difliculties 
in sending bees by the pound, I shall, for 
the present, be obliged to raise the price to 
$1.50, instead of $1.00, for a pound of young 
Italians. This will make § of a Jb. an 
equivalent of asl.00 queen. I hope some 
one of you will be enterprising enough to 
run opposition, and sell them at the old 
price. Both Will and neighbor II. say, if I 
will give them the pound of young bees I 
have been selling for a dollar, they will raise 
a queen with them every 15 days, while the 
season lasts. Will tried it, just to prove to 
me that the price was too low. 

16th.—We have had beautiful rains lateiy, 
and white clover is at its height. Our bees 

can not well store honey, because the colo- 
nies have been divided so much, queens ta- 
ken out, and above all those pounds of bees 
removed from every one that had a whole 
pound. The combs are being bulged, and 
their tops show that snowy whiteness that is 
so cheering to the apiarist. I know by the 
looks of things, and by the hum of the bees, 
that we are having an abundant flow of hon- 
ev; also from the letters that come in. 
What do you think of the following?— 


June 9th, the hive on seales gained 1 Ib.; 10th, 5" 
Ib.; 11th, 13 lb.; 12 th, 10 “ti and 13th, 1‘ Ib. 
Norwalk. O., June 16, ’& F. NEWMAN. 


Just think of it, you excitable A B C 
children, and some of you that are older, 
who have got the bee fever. Thirteen pounds 
of beautiful clover honey, from a single colo- 
ny, in just one day! and about as much the 
next day, and so on. Why, a gold mine 
wouldn’t be a ‘‘circumstance”’ to so much of 
nature’s nectar; all gathered from the little 
flowers by our winged pets too. Who 
wouldn’t be a bee-keeper—and have a colo- 
ny hung on spring scales to tell you how 
much honey they were getting per hour? 

17th.—The Alfalfa is now in full bloom, 
but no bees are seen on it. This is not 
strange, as the white and red clovers are 
now in their prime. For all this, bees are 
humming very thickly over the motherwort, 
which is now in full bloom. The melilot clo- 
ver is higher than my head, but it only just 
shows, now and then, tiny embryo buds. I 
look forward to its blooming with consider- 
able anxiety. It had clean cultivation from 
the start. and now covers the ground with a 
mass of dark green foliage that is a beauti- 
ful sight to look at. Bees are now seen at 
all hours of the day hovering over the early 
Simpson plants, in spite of the counter at- 
tractions of clover. The old plants begin to 
look almost like trees, but yet they show no 
signs of budding to blossom. We have an 
acre or more of small Simpson plants, be- 
sides our patch of large ones, but we have 


, not succeeded so well with the spider plant, 
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having only about one-fourth of an acre as 
yet. 
RAPE. 

22nd.—We have tried rape again this year, 
as we have most other years, but it was a 
failure again from the same black flea, ex- 
cept one corner of the patch, where I found 
the bees working so busily on it, about the 
20th, that I decided a whole field of thrifty 
plants would be one of the best honey crops 
we can get. You see they had deserted the 
clover for it. To-day, they have deserted 
the rape. 


TIME OF BASSWOOD BLOOMING. 


I went up where the men were working in 
the apiary, and asked if they had smelled 
any basswood honey yet. They said they 
had not. One of them raised the cover to a 
hive that had been left over night without a 
mat. [saw some fins of comb on the cover. 
A little honey was in it. and it was basswood, 
pure and strong; so I knew basswood was 
out. Afterward, I went into the woods and 
saw the blossoms just unfolding. This is 
about a week earlier than it ordinarily 
blossoms. 

23d.—At5o’clock this morning, the bees 
were roaring out and in their hives; this in- 
dicates basswood, for they seldom commence 
work on clover before the sun is well up. 
What an exhilarating scene it is to see such 
bustle, rush, and activity! Bees are drop- 
ping in front of the hives on every side, ex- 
hausted with the heavy loads they carry. I 
have not seen the basswood orchard for over 
a month; in fact, I dare not take the time to 
gotoit. If one of you should find me else- 
where than at my post filling your orders, I 
should feel guilty, almost,of a crime; and 
God sees even if you do not. Motherwort is 
fullof bees, in spite of the basswood; and I 
tell you a plat of cultivated motherwort 
plants is a pretty sight to see. The catnip 
plat adjoining is so tall andso full of buds, 
you would hardly recognize it as catnip. 
Melilot. too, is full of buds, and now and 
then a flower is out. The late Simpsons, 
some of them, now show buds. All these 
willbe out just about the time when the 
basswood closes. Amid all the cares and 
din of business, the thought and sight of 
these honey plants, so fresh and green and 
thrifty, is more of a comfort and joy to me 
than I can well tell. 

24th. -“HOITY-TOITY !” 
ing, in a perfect flood. 
every hive was given plenty of room only day be- 
fore yesterday, | thought I would take a look my- 
self, and the first hive I found was crammed full. 
Next I looked at the red-clover queen’s hive, and al- 
though they said she had 3}empty combs just given 
her, I found every cell full and the cells lengthened 
out to their utmost. We have been buying new 
‘warmsat 75e. per lb., and hiving them on wired 
frames of fdn., and it is just handsome I tell you. 
Beautiful, straight combs that can’t break or sag 
are being made at the rate of hundreds a day. Is it 
possible that this is a reality, and not some fairy 
tale? Little did I think, when I fussed and sweated 
and almost cried over my experiments a few years 
ago, that such beautiful creations were eventually 
to be the result of it all. 


Basswood honey is com- 


Although the boys declared | 


Aumbugs § Siindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


MRS. COTTON. 


¥f T seems that Mrs. C. does sometimes fill 
orders after all; here is a report in re- 
gard to the outfit : 


We have one of Mrs. Cotton’s victims here in our 
place. A widow lady and her daughter saw her cir- 
cular which tells about making $50.00 from one 

| swarm in a season. They sent her $20.00 for a 
swarm of pure Italians, and hive complete, and 
feeder. They got the bees last Friday. The next 
morning they sent for me to let them out. I went, 
and found a hive without cover, boxes, or feeder, 
with five frames having brood scattered around in 
three of them, and one frame only half full of comb. 
I looked the combs over carefully, and so did Mr. 
Chapman, who was with me; we found three or four 
queen cells started but no queen. There was about 
half a cupfal of dead bees. Mrs. Cotton says in the 
place of the boxes, feeder, and top of hive, she sent 
diagram of her hive, which I would not give one 
cent for, she asked 4 or 5 dollars for it. I don’t know 
what she will put in place of the queen. If there is 
any way to stop Mrs. Cotton from swindling, I think 
it is time to do it. E. A. ROBINSON. 

Exeter, Me., May 24, 1880. 


The fact that she does occasionally send 
something, friend R., will do much toward 
preventing her being classed with those to 
whom the department refuse to deliver 
mails. 


= 


MITCHELL. 

Last week we had an ‘tangelic’’ visit to our town 
by one of N. C. Mitchell's agents selling his patent 
bee hives, etc. He claimed that the patent was up- 
on the division board; and, upon learning that I 
was using the division board in my hives, he asked 
what authority I had for using it. I told him it was 
upon the authority of A. I. Root’s publications. He 
told me I would be attended to, upon which he took 
my name and address, giving me the enclosed no- 
tiee, and saying he would turn over my case to N. C. 
Mitchell. Dr. H. J. PETERS. 

Rogersville, Ohio, June 7, 1880. 

Thanks. The paper you send is only 
another of Mitchell’s schemes to scare those 
who are so thoughtless as to be intimidated 
by such foolish threats. The man who 
handed it to you can be arrested for an at- 
tempt to obtain money under false preten- 
ses. The paper itself, which is in substance 
the same as the extracts I gave on p. 155, 
April No., has the stamp of an absurdity on 
its face. This paper, too, says that, grant- 

| ing it to be an old device, the patent laws 
are such that he can recover damages all the 
same. What a beautiful system of equity 
such an arrangement would be for a free 
country. 


I saw some of Mrs. Cotton’s advertisements in the 
Youth's Companion of Boston, published by Perry, 
Mason, & Co., and so I just clipped some extracts 
from Humbugs and Swindles, concerning her, and 
sent them to Perry, Mason, & Co. They thanked me 
for it, and stopped her advertisement. She has not 
sued me for slander, and I guess she won't. 

ANDREW SMILEY. 

Housers Mills, Monroe Co., Pa., June 17, 1880. 


Right, friend S.; you did your fellow men 
and your nation a service, by trying to re- 
press fraud, and to protect our people from 
dissappointment and losses. Never fear the 
threats of evil doers, when you know you are 

| right. 
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THE FINEST SWARM OF BEES IN TEX- | 


sae 





AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 
C* the 10th of May, I had 2 large swarms of Ital- 





ian bees which came out at the same time, 

and all settled together, so I did not know 
what else to do but to let them all go together. I 
got my table and placed it under the tree on which 
they had settled, which was a small peach tree. In 
order that I might save one of the queens, I got a 
sheet and spread it on the table, so I might be bet- 
ter able to see the queens. I placed the hive on the 
table with the frames all in order, and the quilts on, 
so I could force them in at the entrance. I then 
shook them down on the table and watched for the 
queens. I caught one and caged her. Then, after 
taking her away I drove all the bees all in together. 
I think there must have been '» bushel of bees. I 
felt sure that I had the finest colony of bees in Tex- 
as, and had taken particular pains to get them to 
stay. I gave them two cards of brood inall stages, 
with plenty of honey, and thought they would do 
big things, as there was plenty of honey coming in. 
As I thought they would perhaps not have room, 
I opened up the upper story, so as to give them fair 
play, and placed them on their stand, and to my sur- 
prise, in about 2 hours, they came out and started 
for the timber, which was not very far off. I fol- 
lowed them, throwing clods of dirt at them, but they 
were determined to go. 1 followed them about *; of 
a mile, until they got above the timber, and were 
going so fast I could not keep up; so I bid them 
farewell, or at least they bid me good morning, as 
they thought they might go farther and fare better. 
So I changed my course for home very much wor- 
ried, and a little “down in the mouth,” but not in 
Blasted Hopes, ‘by along shot.’”” When I reached 
home, I opened the hive and founda few young bees 
crawling about, that had hatched out of the brood I 
gave them. 

Now, Mr. Root, you don’t know how bad I felt 
for those fatherless and motherless bees, and, be- 
hold! the worst of all was, they had uncapped the 
last cell of honey, and cleaned it up, robbed their 
own brood, and left them to starve. I just thought, 
if I had hold of the old lady that led them off, I 
would crop her wings well. I then made an artifi- 
cial swarm, and turned the queen that I had cap- 
tured loose, and now I have a fine colony after all. 
What made them leave? H. D. HEATH. 

Sherman, Tex., June 2, 1880. 

I think I should have divided so large a 
swarm, friend H., but, with the two frames 
of brood you gave them. I should hardly 
have supposed they would decamp. Did 
you move them far enough from the place 
where they clustered? See friend Peter's re- 
marks in regard to losing swarms, at the 
conclusion of the subject of swarming in the 
ABC. Very large swarms are always lia- 
ble to swarm out at almost any time. 

——— 


ARE BEES ABLE TO “STRAIN” THE 
WATER FROM NEW HONEY? 


WeN reply to Mr. Thomson's strictures in June 
if No., p. 270, [have to say that I expressed my 

views in the April No., and he has expressed 
his inthe June No. We find no fault with him, and 
I trust he reciprocates. We have observed all the 
phenomena to which he alludes in the latter part of 


his article, and admit the falling of the spray. Per- 
haps it is nearly pure water; as pure as ordinary 
river water. We admit that it comes from the bees 
while passing over. Thus far we think alike; but 
our conclusions differ. The premises are the same 
in both cases, and we both “treason from what we 
know,” and then diverge. Mr. Thomson sees an un- 
demonstrated filter through which the water he 
poured on his sugur was finding its way. Call it an 
excreting gland. Such glands do exist in our own 
bodies, and they may exist in the bee, and for the 
especial purpose under consideration. Mr. Root, 
please hunt them up after you are through your 
hurry. “Find out how the bees separate the water.” 
He has reached his conclusion, now, Mr. Root, prove 
it for him. Now I don’t propose to risk my ‘old 
hat’ inthis matter. I would accept the apples by 
way of compromise, when our friend feels that he 
has jumped at aconclusion without logical premises. 
We present cur case this way: Bees eat, digest, and 
expel the excrementitious matter while on the wing. 
This is the healthy, natural way of purgation. After 
bees have been confined for four or five months to 


| their hives, the excrement becomes thickened, and 


when they are removed to their summer stand, on a 
warm, sunny day, the condensed, colored spray 
comes fast and thick, untilit may be caught upon a 
white sheet or dry board. 

Now the more muscular exertion an animal makes, 
the more solid matter it must absorb to keep in re- 
pair the muscular fiber consumed in the exertion. 
When an animal is fed an excess of water with its 
food, that water is “liltered’”’ through kidneys and 
skin. Some animals have no kidneys, and, in such 
-ases, other organs are employed in expelling the 
water through the alimentary canal. Such an- 
imals have watery stools when ina normal state. 
Now when bees at hard labor must drink a quart of 
water for the sakeof “two table-spoonfuls of sugar,” 
we feel warranted in expecting “plenty of spray 
falling.” JESSE OREN. 

La Porte City, lowa, June, 1880. 


Lalso, like friend Thompson, have noticed that 
bees expel water when working on thin syrup, but 
am unable to say whether or not they do really con- 
dense the syrup, or separate the water, from it. I 
have noticed that they do the same thing when work- 
ing on pure water. I havea largetubfor watering 
my bees, with a piece of rag carpet thrown over it. 
The bees alight on the wet carpet, and are inno dan- 
ger of being drowned. During dry spells, they will 
literally cover the tub, and I have often been asked, 
“What are you feeding your bees?’ When told, 
“Water,” they look surprised, and say they did not 
know bees used so much water. 

Now, if any of your readers are watering their 
bees, and would like to see them expel water, let 
them seat themselves some erening before sundown, 
so as to have the bees tly between them and the sun, 


| and, if they havebees enough carrying water, they 


will see a continual shower of water dropping from 
them. The question now comes, ‘‘what are they do- 
ing?” or is it only that they have too large a load, 
and discharge part of it? I think so. 

Jos. M. BROOKS. 

Columbus, Ind., June 7, I880. 

I am inclined to think the bees can sepa- 
rate the water from the sugar, in the manner 
mentioned, but I can not ‘‘cipher out’? why 
they should drink pure water only to expel 
itimmediately. I too, have seen them do it. 
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PAINTING HIVES. 





N reply to Mr. Eoff, on p. 222 of GLHANINGS for 
1 May, you ask bee-keepers to give their expe- 
= rience with different kinds of paint. I have al- 
ways had more or less trouble with the peeling off 
of paint from hives, after they had been painted a 
year or so, especially off the tops. About 2 years 
ago, I happened to be speaking of this fact to a prac- 
tical painter, and his answer was substantially as 
follows: ‘‘There are two conditions which must be 
complied with to insure a good job of painting: Ist, 
to use nothing but the best material; viz., pure lead 
and oil: 2d, toapply it in a proper manner; espe- 
cially to make the first coat a very thin one,—the less 
lead and the more oil the better. A large propor- 
tion of the oil in the first coat sinks into the wood, 
and unless a proper allowance is made for that fact, 
the lead will be left too thick and dry, and liuble to 
peel or flake off.”’ 

Since that time I have followed the above advice, 
and am satisfied that it is correct. If you have any 
regular painter in your employ, you can easily learn 
from him how much truth there is in the above 
idea. 

I have often thought that it would be of consider- 
able importance to us bee-keepers, if a good sub- 
stantial paint could be found, that is a better non- 
conductor of heat and cold than is our common 
paint. I understand that this quality is claimed for 
the asbestos pint, manufactured by the N. W. 
John’s Manfg. Co., at 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Do you 
know whether this claim is correct or not? I should 
have tested the matter some time ago, if I could 
have obtained any of the paint. 

O. O. POPPLETON, 91. 

Williamstown, Iowa, May 12, 1880. 


Since reading May No. of GLEANINGS, | feel as 
though I would like to put in my ‘‘say”’ a little. 
J. R. Eotf has trouble with his paint. I have hives 
in my apiary that have been inthe storms and sun, 
winter and summery, five years that I know of, and 
they were old hives when we got them; the paint 
on them is good yet, and does not crumble at all. 
Use the very best lead and oil in the market. Cheap 
white lead is dear at any price. The first, or pri- 
ming coat determines the durability of your work. 
That should be boiled oil and just enough white 
lead to color the wood a little. Let it get dry, and it 
will form acement on the surface of the wood, so 
that when you put on the succeeding coats of paint, 
which should be of the usual thickness, the oil, with 
the lead, will form a hard coat on the surface. The 
oil will not be absorbed by the wood leaving the lead 
to crumble or chalk off in a short time. 

CHaAs. E. MCRAY. 

Canon City, Colorado, May 10, 188). 





I see, in May GLEANINGS, that you recommend 
mixing paint with oiled linseed oil. Ithink if you 
onee tried raw, or unboiled, linseed oil, you would 
use no other. It is much more durable, and has a 
more glossy surface. There is notrouble about its 
drying. Mrs, CHAS. FAVILLE. 

South Wales, N. Y., May 5, 1880. 


In your May No., you invite suggestions on paint- 
ing hiyes. ITagree fully with you that good white 
lead (such as Brooklyn or Cornell Lead, &c.) mixed 
with 1 part raw, and 1 part boiled linseed oil, if put 
on with a good paint brush (oval, I prefer), so as to 
brush it into the wood and not “float’’ it on the sur- 


| face (2 coats), will lust from 5 to 15 years, according 
to the kind of wood you use. Houses with good 
pine siding which we painted 15 years ago have, yet 
considerable “‘color’’ on. B. BOTH. 
Fort Alleghany, Pa., May, 1880. 
Our painter says he fully approves of the 
above, and has nothing to add, unless it be 
that the wood should be perfectly dry when 
the paint is applied. The asbestos paint 
mentioned, in common with the great mass 
of ready mixed paints which are advertised, 
is much more expensive than the best lead 
and oil, as you will find by investigation ; 
and, at the same time, nothing has ever been 
produced that would stand the test of years, 
as does the pure lead and oil. 
rb 01 
THE “GOLDEN BEE-HIVE,” ETC, 


ff) HE bee-fever is raging desperately here, and I 
“= fear will be the death of many a poor bee be- 
wats) 
~~ fore aremedy will be found. Transferring, 
dividing, and trying to increase stocks and, at the 
same time, obtain large amounts of honey, is not 
often attended with very great success by the best of 
_ bee-keepers. The cause of the raging of the disease 
now is the advent, some few weeks ago, of agents 
for a patent hive, called the “Golden Bee-Hive.” 
They have a two story, movable-frame, sliding-top, 
box hive, tin-can feeder, and movable division board, 
which they. claim they have a patent on, and are do- 
ing a rousing business here, because they sell 
cheap(?), $10.00 for a hive and a farm right to use. 
They take well with those who do not know any bet- 
ter, never having taken and read any bee journal, or 
read any practical work on bee-keeping; but they 
do not ‘sell’ many of the readers of bee journals. 
They think to annihilate the advocates of chaff hives 
and winter protection. We will wait until we pass 
through a long, cold winter, and then we will see 
which are gone, the chaff hive advocates or the 
poor bees in the single-walled hives. Time and ex- 
perience will tell, and I for one will wait a little 
longer, and see what school I am attending, and, in 
the interval, I will use the chaff hive, and try to as- 
sist nature to make my bees comfortable. I shall 
try to read all the bee journals and pick out the 
wheat from among the chaff, as gathered from the 
different fields, in preference to the claims of patent 
right venders of bee-fixtures. They seem to throw 
all their clubs at you, but I find that the best fruit 
grows on the trees most clubbed. Now, in conelu- 
sion, if you could obtain from the patent office a 
copy of the claims as set forth in the “Golden Bee- 
Hive Patents,”’ and give the many readers of GLEAN- 
INGS, I think you would do many of them a favor. 
Bees are doing finely. A great harvest of white 
clover is here now. All my working stands are 
storing box honey in sections. I hang my sections 
on each side of the brood, crowd the bees on 7 Lang- 
stroth frames, keep them from swarming by taking 
out frames of brood as they get crowded, and, when 
the sections are half full or more, I take them out 
and put them in the tray over the brood, and fill 
again with empty boxes. In this way,I keep all at 
work, and allow no idlers outside. I gather the 
idlers up and put them into queenless nuclei, with 
frames of brood, and set them to work. 
Salem, Ind., May 2%), 1880, JOHN CRAYCROFT. 
If you will give me the date of the patent, 
I can easily give you the claim, for I have a 
| file of all the reports right in my office; but 
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I hardly think it worth the trouble. The | 
purchasers are humbugged in buying a box | 
hive whether it has a patent on it as claimed 
or not. I would endeavor to keep the peo- 
ple posted as much as possible, but I would 
avoid getting into controversy and argu- | 
ment; mildness and a gentle, quiet way of | 
exposing and rebuking such frauds is, as a 
general thing, much more convincing than | 
heated controversy and loud talk. 


UTILITY OF EMPTY COMBS. 


HINKING that not all perhaps who read the 
wi pages of GLEANINGS realize the real value of 
empty combs, I am led to give a few experi- 
ments with them, anda few suggestions which may 
be of benefit to some of the A BC class, if not to 
others. When we first began bee-keeping, we were 
short of combs; and, as our bees would persist in 
building more or less drone comb, we were often 
obliged to work swarms for box honey with as 
low as six Gallup frames in the hive. In fact, up to 
1877, we did not average over 7 Gallup frames to the 
hive, so short were we of empty combs. As we 
wished to make the most of our bees, they were al- 
lowed to build comb in the brood apartment till the 
yield of honey came on plertifully, at which time 
the boxes were put on, after shutting them (by 
means of division boards) on to as many combs as 
they had completed up to that time. Thus, in 1874-5, 
we obtained an average of over 100 Ibs. of box honey 
per stock, each year. Full frames of drone camb 
were taken away as fast as built, before any bees 
had matured in them; and, in this way we obtained 
our starters tor boxes. To get rid of the drone 
comb, where frames were filled partly with drone 
and partly with worker comb, we bought up all the 
worker comb we could get, paying as high as 25¢e and 
30¢ per lb. therefor, and, after cutting out the drone 
comb, we fitted worker in the place of it, thus pre- 
venting the bees from filling the same space again 
with drone. After this, if any we had bought was 
left, we fitted it in frames for use where most need- 
ed, often using pieces not over two inches square, 
soldering them in place by melted beeswax till the 
bees attached all together. Much loss is always sus- 
tained by letting our bees build comb in the brood 
apartment during the best tlow of honey. Early in 
our commencement of bee culture we were obliged 
to do this, as we could not buy combs, or get our 
bees to build enough before the main honey harvest 
for them to rear brood in while at work in boxes; 
but later, in order to have no brood combs built, we 
gave our new swarms only five frames, and, as soon 
as these were filled with all worker comb, we spread 
them apart, putting in each alternate space an emp- 
ty comb, thus completing a hive full of combs at the 
time of honey harvest. If the swarms were too 
large to work profitably building these few combs, 
boxes were placed around and over them so they 
could build comb in them, thus losing no time. 

In these experiments, we found that we could get 
1; more honey from a swarm treated in this way 
than from one building the whole nine frames full; 
and, by filling the hive full at the time of hiving, we 
easily obtained double the amount. If these combs 
could be filled with honey when the swarms were 
hived on them, we were almost sure of three times 
the amount that we would get from a swarm in a 
hive containing no comb. 





If the swarm contained a | 


good, prolific queen, nearly all the honey there was 
in these combs would be in the boxes in two weeks, 
and the combs nicely filled with brood. There is 
nothing of more value in the apiary than good, all 
straight, worker combs, except good, prolific queens. 
Such combs should be looked after with care, when 
away from the bees, and the moth worms should not 
| be allowed to eat them up. 

Some have the idea that comb foundation is pref- 
erable to frames full of comb. This I think is a mis- 
tuke, for the bees must consume some time in get- 
ting the foundation worked out to full combs, say- 
ing nothing of the expense of buying it. We were 
pained, not long ago, to see hundreds of moth eaten 
combs on the premises of a prominent bee-keeper 
who had, a year or two ago, bought a fdn. machine. 
These combs had been looked after with care in 
years gone by, and were built in the frames as 
straight and true as a board; and, to my mind, be- 
fore the moths had damaged them, were worth 
double the same amount of fdn. 

In bee-keeping, as well as in any other business, 
prosperity comes only by husbanding what you al- 
ready have, and being careful of the outgoes. 
Therefore when you hear a person giving advice 
that the true way to make money from your bees is 
to buy and use fdn., as did a certain person in the 
Bec-Keepers’ Exchange, who is considered authority 
by some, beware, and don’t let your better judge- 
ment desert you. Foundation is good in its place, 
but the sheet anchor of bee-keeping is all straight 
worker comb, and if you have such use them in 
place of having bees build more, or of buying fdn. 

Borodino, N. Y., June, 1880. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I would most heartily endorse every word 
of the above, friend D. Let nothing go to 
waste; stop all possible outgoes; give each 
new swarm a hive full of empty combs so 
long as you have them, and by no means let 
combs of any kind be left scattered about to 
become a prey to the moth. Moths should 
never find a scrap of anything to live on, 
about a well kept apiary. 1{f your combs are 
old and heavy, or contain too much drone 
comb, melt them up, but never let the moths 
get into them. 


—_—____——_ ¢0 <———__ 


FROM FRIENDS JONES AND BENTON, 
IN THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS AND 
THE HOLY LAND. 


TO] RLEND Geo. Doug: as, of Listowel, Ont., 
iit Canada, sends us the following clipping 
= from a newspaper: 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE WITNESS.) 

Sir, As several of your readers have requested 
me to report through the WITNEss from time totime 
the progress I am making in connection with the 
importation of the great Cyprian bees from the Is- 
land of Cyprus, I beg to say that Ihavedelayed wri- 
ting until I could say something from personal ob- 
servation, and also report something definite as to 
the prospect of getting the bees from there to Cana- 
da. I may say I left Canada the beginning of win- 
ter, and after visiting principal bee-keepers and 
apiaries of Europe as well as the editors of the va- 
rious bee journals, I landed in Africa an examined 
the Egyptian bee. I next sailed to the Island of Cy- 
prus, and, after procuring guides, mules, muleteers 
and interpreters, made a journey through the Is- 
land, procured all the hives I could, and started a 
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bee farm at Larnica, the principal port on the Island. 
By the way, I might here mention that I took a Mr. 
Frank Benton, a first class queen raiser and bee-keep- 
er, from the Agricultural College, Michigan, to take 
charge of the apiary there, and raise and ship queens 
to mein Canada after I return home. I found great 
difficulty in procuring the bees, as 


THE IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTITION 


of the natives is so great, that, in many instances, | 


both money and words failed to convince them that 
their future welfare did not depend on their refus- 
ing to sell their hives, and after leaving them they 
sometimes fumigated their bees and bee yard with 
the smoke of some sacred bones to drive away the 
evil and witchcraft that I had been practicing on 
them. I found some parties destitute of food, and 
on one occasion I bought fifty colonies where the 
parties bad been living on herbs of various kinds 
tor weeks, and as I advanced them a sovereign it 
was immediately dispatched for food, and the moth- 


er remarked that God had sent me there to relieve | 


their sufferings, and she hoped the good God would 
watch after me. I will have from two tothree hun- 
dred colonies there at Larnica in a short time, but 
{ tind it very expensive carrying colonies of bees 
thirty, forty, and sometimes sixty miles over the 
mountains on mule and camel backs, as the roads 
there can only be traveled in that way, except the 
one the English Government made to Nicosia. 


THE CYPRIAN BEES 
have proved themselves to be far superior to our 
bees of America, and I have already received a large 
number of orders from some of the best bee-keepers 
of Europe. Even the Italians of Italy are getting 
them to improve the Italian bees of their country. 
The Cyprian bees are a pure and distinct race, hav- 
ing been confined to the Island for perhaps thou- 
sands of years, and isolated from all other races. 
They breed much earlier in spring and later in the 
fall and winter, far better than any European bee or 
our American and Canadian varieties. They fly 


much farther to gather honey and fly swifter than | 


our bees, and protect their stores with such deter- 
mination that motbs and other enemies of the bees 
cannot injure them. They build more worker comb 
and lessdrone comb than our bees, and are less in- 


clined to raise drones. They are more judicious | 


about flying out in spring in bad weather and seem 


to give more attention to early breeding. They | 
have a reddish golden shield running across the | 


back between the wings, which is partially covered 
by the long hair around it, andthe underside of the 


abdomen is a very light golden color, almost to the | 


tip, which is darker. I have no time to give you 


further description of them now, as I wish to say a | 


little about 


THE BEES OF THE HOLY LAND, 
and our animals are about ready to start. I left Mr. 
Benton to see after my Cyprus apiary and complete 
my arrangements for starting back to America with 
a large number of bees, and I am making a flying 
trip through Palestine and Syria to examine the 
bees of this country. I have not had experience 
enough with them to give an opinion, but I have 
been so favorably impressed with them that I have 
decided to import a large number of the bees, which 
are called here by the natives holy bees. That they 
are a pure variety there is no question in my mind. 


I believe they have been here from the foundation | 


of the world, in all probability without being mixed 


| with any other race. They are similar in some re- 


spects to the Cyprian bees, especially in being able 
to fly a long distance from their hives. Ifoundthem 
in some sections where the pasture was poor near 
their homes and good far away, gathering honey an 
incredible distance from their hives, in one instance 
more than double the distance our bees fly. I have 
secured a number from different localities and in- 
tend to secure some from all the different points 
where I am favorably impressed with them, or rath- 
er from points varying from fifty to one hundred 
miles apart, so if there is any difference I can have 
the best. I secured some at Jerusalem and other 
places in Judea, some from Mount Lebanon, some 
from Damascus, some west of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea and other places. I send them all across the 
country on mules and camels to the Mediterranean, 
and by steamer to Cyprus, where they are prepared 
for their long journey to Canada. I find great difli- 
culty in getting them safely to the sea, as the dis- 
tance is so great and the earthen pots or tubes and 
clay cylinders are so easily broken, and the natiyes 
so unreliable, and mules so unsteady. One mule 
with bees walked too close to a rock at the side of 
the trail and struck the hive against it so hard it 
smashed, and the bees began to swarm around the 
mule, and he 

MADE A BEE LINE FOR THE JORDAN 
and Dead Sea, and the only thing I know yet is that 
he was going when last heard from, but minus his 
load. Solentrusted three more to another party 
and hope they will go safely. But the expense of 
getting them from such long distances from sea or 
railways or even wagon roads is so great, andsofar . 
exceeded my expectations that I was forced to send 
a cable message home from Jerusalem for a large 
sum of money to enable me to carry out the project. 
As the animals are now waiting I must start, so 
I close by saying I wil! report progress in future. I| 
send this by a muleteer to be posted in Jerusalem, 
| or to be forwarded on to Jaffaif he finds a trusty 
| party. D. A. JONES. 








WE clip the following from the Indiana Farmer: 


Supply the vowels in the following sentence, and heed the ad- 
vice it contains: Kpyrstcksstrngftywshtsecdnbeltr. 


We can endorse the advice. 


WE have received of G. W. Cole, Canton, Fulton 
Co., Ill., a garden plow, to be worked by hand, which 
pleases us very much for working among many 
kinds of plants on the honey farm. 


UNFERTILE QUEENS NOT A MARKETABLE COMMODITY. 


EVERY summer a great many of the new scholars 
ask if dollar queens are fertilized; others, after 
having purchased a queen, if she is not quite as 
large as they expect, or if she does not lay imme- 
diately, write back charging me with selling unfer- 
tile queens; others ask what I will pay for unfertile 
queens. I wonder if alittle mild scolding will be 
amiss. Now, once for all, please bear in mind that 
an unfertile queen is of no sort of use to anybody, 
as a thing to buy or sell, and one who does sell them 
might just as well sell counterfeit money. I never, 
in my life, knowingly sold one before she had com- 
menced to lay, and never expect to. It is true, you 
might take them out of the lamp nursery, and sell 
| them to some one who could introduce them within 
an hour, but, if even one day old before being intro- 
| duced, it will be next to an impossibility. 
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HOW THEY EXTERMINATE FOUL 
BROOD IN UTAH. 





Ti AVING been appointed bee inspector for Salt 
Lake County, by the county court, in pursu- 
ance to an act passed by our Territorial Leg- 
islature, during its last session, 1880, for the pro- 
tection of bee culture, I forward it to you for pub- 
lication. 

The disease among bees known as foul brood has 
destroyed many hundred colonies of bees, thus de- 
priving our young and flourishing Territory of a 
large income from the industry of bee culture. As 
the name of our future state (Deseret) means the 
honey bee, we wish to cultivate that little ‘‘busy 
bee;”’ hence the law was made to protect those who 
wish to engage in apiculture. Any good advice that 
we may get by correspondence, from any source, 
will be received and acted upon as seems to us best. 

My home apiary has perished this winter,—over 
one hundred hives within the last three years; but 
my apiary about three miles toward the mountains, 
east of my home, has done tolerably well. I have 
about 60 healthy colonies there, which have not had 
any foul brood, and I do not want them to have any. 
Losing my home apiary almost discouraged me for 
work with them. There would be some bee-keepers 
near by, who would not try any thing with their dis- 
eased bees, and by that course my bees would keep 
the disease among them, so I gave them up to die, 
and die they did. 

The following is the law as published: 


AN ACT for the protection of Bee Culture. 


Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Territory of Utah, That it shall be the 
duty of the county court of each county to appoint 
from among the bee-keepers of the county, one or 
more suitable persons as Inspectors of Bees. 


Sec. 2. These inspectors shall be appointed bien- 
nially; viz.,on the first Monday in March of each 
alternate year, or at the first regular sitting of the 
court thereafter, and shall perform the duties of 
bee inspectors for two years, and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified. Said inspectors 
shall qualify by taking and subscribing to an official 


oath, and giving bonds with sureties to be approved , 


by their respective county courts, said bonds to be 
tiled with the clerks of said courts. 


Sec. 3. In determining the fitness of a person to 
fill the position of inspector, the court may be gui- 
ded by the wishes of the majority of the bee-keepers 
owning or keeping bees in their respective coun- 
ties. and it shall be deemed lawful for any inspector, 
if he so desires, to invite one or more persons to 
assist him in prosecuting his inspection, provided, 
that no charge is made for this voluntary service. 


Sec. 4. On the complaint of any person to the ef- 
fect that, in his opinion, the disease known as foul 
brood exists among the bees of any person or per- 
sons, whether owners or custodians, it shall be the 
daty of the inspector residing nearest to where the 
foul brood is suspected to exist, to immediately in- 
spect the bees believed to be infected, and, if said 
inspector finds that foul brood does exist, he shall 
there and then instruct said bee-keeper wholly to 
destroy said bees and hives in which it is found, by 
immediately burning or burying them. 


Sec, 5. If abee-keeper by his own inspection or 
through any source other than through a duly ap- 
pointed inspector, discovers foul brood in his apia- 
ry, it shall his duty to wholly destroy the hives 
affected, as provided for in section four (4) of this 
act; failing to do which, he will be held liable to the 
penalties hereinafter imposed. 


Sec. 6. If the bee-keeper in whose colony the foul 
brood is discovered either by himself or an inspect- 
or does not immediately wholly destroy said diseased 
bees and hives, in the manner above provided, on 


JULY 
the complaint of an inspector or other competent 
person before the nearest justice of the peace of 
the precinct in which said bee-keeper keeps _ his 
bees, and on sufficient and lawful proof, he shall be 
held liable to a fine not less than five dollars ($5.), 
nor to exceed twenty-five dollars ($25.), for the first 
offense, and for each additional offense he shall be 
liable to a fine not to exceed fifty dollars ($50). 


Sec. 7. To provide for the prosecution of the du- 
ties of bee inspectors under this act, the county 
courts are hereby authorized to appropriate such 
sums as may be necessary for these purposes out of 
the revenues of the several counties. 

So you see it is now law and in force, and I trust 
that it will prove beneficial, and for the welfare of 
apiculture in Utah, although it may be amended in 
several sections at the next meeting of our law ma- 
kers. I shall do my duty as inspector of bees for 
Salt Lake county for the next two years, to the best 
of my ability. Geo. B. BAILEY. 

Mill Creek, Utah, April 23, 1880. 

I am very glad, friend B., to see your 
young state so in earnest in the matter, and 
while reading over your laws, I could but 
wish that the same thoroughness might ex- 
tend to every state in the Union. With 
such measures thoroughly carried out, foul 
brood would soon be unknown. 

——____e~»_-.——_____—_ 
NOTES FROM™” hope NORTH 


A . 


SHADE 


No. 1. 
HOW TO GET PLENTY OF CHOICE QUEEN CELLS. 
| FEW days before you wish to start a colony at 
rearing cells, place a clean, white, worker 
comb between two combs of brood in the 
hive which contains the queen from which you wish 
to rear queens. For convenience, we will call this 
hive No. 1. Keep a good wateh over this comb, and 
when eggs ure found mark the date on the top bar 
of the comb, us, just three days later, these eggs 
will be hatching, and this is the time to remove 
them to a queenless hive (No, 2). 

Now, in choosing a colony to build the cells, select 
a good, strong colony of pure Italians. Hunt up the 
queen in No. 2,.and remove her, with two combs of 
brood and bees, into a new hive on a new stand, und 
build them up as suits you best. 

Remove from No, 2 all the combs that contain 
brood, first shaking the bees from them; for I think 
it a mistake to use all old bees for queen rearing. 
Also we want them strong, to commence work on 
the queen cells at once. 

Get empty combs enough, less one or two, to fill 
the space made by removing the brood. Now go to 
hive No. 1, and get the comb of hatching eggs, and 
cut strips from it about '4 inch wide, and as long as 
eonvenient to handle. Take un empty comb, and 
place one of the strips upon it, near the top bar, and 
parallel] with it, in such a way that the cells on one 
side of the strip will point down towards the bottom 
bar of the frame; gently press the strip against the 
comb, and stick one ortwo pins through it into the 
comb, to help hold it in place. Use only one strip, 
or row of strips, on each comb, and this on only one 
side of 40or5 combs. Now hang the combs in the 
hive, and push them together so as to hold the strips 
tirmly in place until the bees fasten them, taking 
eare not to crowd them too close, or they will be 
jammed and spoiled. Hang the combs so that all 
the strips will be on the side of the combs next to 
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you. Now close the hive, and give the bees a chance 
to fasten these strips, and to deposit food for the 
use of this young larvee, which they will not be long 
in doing, having a plenty of bees for the work on 
the start. 

Leave them to themselves just four days; do not 
wait until the 5th, or some of the cells may be 
sealed, and in that case the chance is not so good to 
make a good selection of the cells to leave. Now, 
open the hive, and loosen cach strip from its comb 
with a sharp knife, being careful not to damage any 
of the cells on the strip, but cut alittle into the 
main comb instead. If all the abovedirections have 
been closely followed, you will be surprised at the 
long rows of cells on these strips. Choose the best 
ones to leave, and “steal” out the larvie from the 
other cells, leaving the food, which will soon be re- 
moved by the bees into the cells of your selection. 

The queens will hatch from these cells about the 
13th day from the time the strips were inserted. In 
this way I have never failed to get a good supply of 
well developed queen cells. To those who are not 
satistied with their past success in queen rearing, I 
would say, try this plan, and you will be surprised 
at the number of choice cells a good colony will 
“put up.” 

I have had single colonies build 40 and 50 cells on 
these strips, but 20 is the most I ever left after the 
4th day, and this was ina hive where the bees had 
started queen cells preparatory to swarming. This 
wis my first batch of cells for the spring of 187% A 
good, strong queen hatched from each of these 20 
cells. Inow have 18 of them in my yzard, and a 
neighbor has the other two, and each is doing “its 
duty” in a strong colony of bees. 

The above method may scem slow and tedious to 
some, before trial, but Ido not find it so for me, 
after giving ita fair trial, and Iam sure I am fully 
rewarded for all the trouble it causes by getting a 
superior quality of queens. Hereafter, I shall rear 
all my queens in this way, ‘dollar queens’’ and all; 
and when I find I can not afford such for a dollar, 
why, of course, I shall have to charge more, 

O. H. TOWNSEND. 

Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich., April 16, 1880, 


Boys’ Department. 


Ma Y little boy, 8 years old, is much interested in 
tw 
— oe 





bees; he has astock of his own, and reads 
GLEANINGS. He says he is going to write 
you, and tell you how he helps papa make frames 
and sections; but I'll tell you first that he nailed 
last season almost all my sections and frames for 
the use of 50 stocks, and did not stay from school 
one day to doit. His sister, 3 years older (we have 
only the two), put in most of the starters, and helped 
much in extracting. I make a bargain with them 
and pay them for their work. I think it better than 
to compel them to do it. 

Mrs. Cotton has an advertisement in the Youth's 
Companion, enticing the innocent ones to write 
to her to be swindled. Let me suggest that you 
write to the editors of that paper, showing her up 
to them in her right light. Js it not your duty to do 
so? FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 

Morrison, III. 

We have already notified the Youth's Com- 
punion, some time ago, in regard to Mrs. 


——— 


Cotton, but it seems that they, like many 


other papers, are not only slow to be con- 
vineed, but, after they are convinced, prefer 
dropping the subject rather than giving their 
readers a word of warning. Iam very glad 
indeed to learn that the children can help, 
and much admire the wisdom of your way 
of getting them to help, friend C. We, too, 
find employment in the honey season for 
quite a class of little ones, at the kind of 
work you mention. 


Mr. Root: —I am only a boy of 11 years, and yet 
know quite a good deal about bees, but am constant- 
ly learning more. I have to make all the sections 
which father uses, which will this year amount to 
about 8,000 or more, besides helping in a great many 
other ways. Last summer father gave me a very 


‘nice swarm of bees. The colony from which they 


were raised had an imported mother. I enjoyed 
reading the boys’ column very much. 

We have over 200 swarms of bees, and it is quite a 
job to take care of them all. We are at present 
feeding ground feed, which they carry away quite 
faust, but I have seen a good many bringing in nat- 
ural pollen, CHARLIE C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., April, 1880. 

Well done, Charlie. It seems you not 
only take a practical part in taking care of 


| those 200 colonies of bees, but that you also 


read the journals. This is well; for we 
have men who read and don’t practice, and 
others who practice and don’t read. To ac- 
complish the most, the two should go hand 
in hand, and you may tell your papa for me, 
that he should thank God for a ll-year old 
boy, who can do both already. : 








Mr. A. I. Root: —Lama boy of 15 summers. Last 
year I thought I would go into bee-keeping, and see 
if I could not get a little spending money by so 
doing. I purchased a hive of common black bees of 
one of my neighbors for $3.75. I next sent out to 
Mr. Newman of Chicago for a movable frame hive, 
and then set to work to transfer my bees, which I 
did without being stung except once. I succeeded 
nicely in doing this. I increased to 4 hives, and got 
a little surplus honey but not very much. I have 
purchased a Barnes circular saw, and mean to have 
about 20 hives by next fall, if Ican. Ihave induced 
3 of my neighbors (one a lady) to keep bees, and they 
want me to furnish them with comb fdn., smokers, 
honey knives, ete. Inclosed find $15.00, and if there 
is any left after filling the order, please notify me of 
it, and I will trade it out some other time. This 
$15.00 is every cent I have. I am going to get a 
queen as soon as I can get money enough saved up. 
I don’t know when that will be, as I have got to sell 
enough from this order to buy lumber for some 
hives. I goto school, sol do not have any chance 
to earn anything. Frep L. MARKHAM. 

Tyler City, Conn., Mar. 18, 1880. 

Go on, my young friend, and may God 
bless your work; but do not let your bees 
draw your mind too much away from your 
school. If education is neglected when 
young, it is seldom that the loss is ever 
made up in after life. Do not get too man 
bees on your hands, until you get redeem 
with your education. Boys should be boys, 
and I know by experience that it is not well 
to be burdened with cares too heavily, at the 
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tender age of 15. 
advice discouraging, will you, friend Fred? 
You see Ido not wish you to get discour- 
aged and get into Blasted Hopes, but I want 
to see you go along slowly and surely. I 
feel pretty sure you are a good boy at school, 
Fred, because of your beautiful handwriting, 
and almost faultless spelling. 


— > © Ge Gm 
BEES THAT ARE SMALL EATERS, ETC, 





A NEW AND DESIRABLE TRAIT. 


WA ove setting out my bees and looking them 





over the other day, my head was filled with 

- a variety of ideas, and I thought at the 
time I would write them to “Bro. Root.” By that 
endearing name I shall hail you, for since reading 
the Home Papers in the Jun. No., I have been con- 


vinced of my waywardness and have espoused the 


cause of Christ. May God bless you and your efforts 
in behalf of your fellow creatures is my earnest 
prayer. 

I have wintered 100 per cent of my bees, and, what 
is better still, they are strong, most of them having 
from three to five combs with sealed brood. I have 
not lost a queen yet. My queens are all young with 
one exception, she being three years old this coming 
Aug., one that was reared from the stock of H. Al- 
ley. She is as vigorous to-day as when a month old, 
and she is at present the mother of a colony second 
to none in my yard. They are peaceable, but rather 
of a leather color, like their mother. This queen 
and her daughters have, I think, a very peculiar 
trait. I will mention it before I close. 

You know friend Hasty is trying to breed up a 
strain that will “pump” the honey out of red clover 
whether or no; no, he is going to make the clover 
adapt itself to the bees; but it is you who have the 
red clover strain. Friend Alley has bred a strain for 
beauty, while Oatman and Dadant have the best of 
workers, and Burch comes in with his strain of ’79, 
that is noted for hardihood and longevity. Now, be- 


fore I name the coming strain of the Gill persuasion, | 


I wish to sight you to an incentive by which I am in- 
duced to build up such a strain. A friend came 
along the other day, and, as we were speaking of 


friend Koot’s propensity for automatic machines, | 


we imagined an automatic concern (your honey farm 
being all to spider plants) going around every 
morning, and with that teaspoon, dipping the raw 
nectar from the flowers and dumping it into sun 
evaporators. But while setting the bees out and 
looking them over, I found that the colonies of the 
above named queens had consumed but very little 
honey, while the others, that were equal last fall in 
stores and bees, had consumed nearly all they had; 
and, if there is any difference, the stocks in question 
are the best to-day. Well, after seeing all this, I was 
inspired with new courage and planned thus: I will 
develop these anti-gormandizers (with the aid of 
Prof. Hasbrouck’s cracker barrel) until I get a 
strain that won't eat up any of their honey; then I 
will send to friend Hasty for some clover seed (for I 
am satisfied he will produce his development before 
I shall mine), and then contract to furnish Thurber 
and Perrine. But now, for a fact, is it not possible 
that families of bees, like some families of humans, 
can get along as well and even better at a great deal 
less expense—which eat to live, while others live to 
eat? At any rate, I have observed a great difference, 


but the cause of the difference I do not know. | 


You will not think this | 


Bees have generally wintered well in this section, 

| although a great many have died from carelessness. 
The common alder (Alnus serrulata) is now ready for 
them, besides a few kinds of (Salix) willow. The 
soft maples along the river are also looking quite 
red at a distance. You do not know how thankful 
I feel at the condition of my bees this spring; they 
are just splendid. Just think; last winter I lost 75 
per cent, and this winter I bave wintered 100 per 
cent ! Lexpect wife would advise you to put me in 
the Smilery about the bees, but perhaps not in every 
thing else. M. A. GILL. 

Viola, Richland Co., Wis., May, 1880. 

P. S.. Since the above was written, I had occasion 
to look over a swarm whose queen was reared from 
the above mentioned queen; they have been win- 

| tered in a cellar, and we agreed they had not con- 
sumed over 5 lbs. of honey, and perhaps not that, for 
they were light last fall. M. A. G. 

I confess, friend G., that I hesitated some- 
what about putting all your kind words into 
print, but the letter seems to follow along 
| so connectedly, I trust our friends will all 

take it in the spirit it was intended. May 
the Lord keep you in the same path.—We 
have all noticed, and it has been often re- 
marked, that some colonies winter on much 
less stores than others, but I believe we 
shall have to give you the credit of suggest- 
ing that this is a trait which may be encour- 
aged and perpetuated. Where will the end 
be, if we keep on at this rate? 
——___———> «@0 <——_- 
CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPING, 


No. 3. 








ALFALFA IN CALIFORNIA. 





"\ bees are busy on sections of foundation. 


A T last,summer has set in, in earnest, and the 
—_— 


The tields of alfalfa present a sea of purple 
flowers, which, I imagine, more than rivals your 
bee pasture, or linden grove either. It is gratifying 
to watch the little pets gathering the nectar from 
the flowers, which ure so nicely scented that they 
are altogether pleasing. 

LIPPIA NODIFLOKA, 

This plant has begun to bloom, and bears a strong 
resemblance to eastern white clover, as it covers 
the ground with white blossoms. It is a curious 
plant, growing just as well on land that has not been 
dampened for months, as it does in moist ground; 
and we also find it right in the water, sending its 
leaves and flowers up to the surface as the water 
lily does, and the bees work on it with great ener- 
gy from morning till night. The snow on the Sierra 
Nevada mountains is melting fast, under the direct 
rays of this June sun, and sendsits flood of pure 
water over the valley in every direction, so the land 
is covered with every conceivable sort of vegeta- 
tion. The water in the river is more than level with 
the adjoining land, and has already broken the levee 
in one or two places. 

I was sorry this morning to see the smashed cage 
in which Mr. Coon’s queen had been shipped, for I 
was anxious to raise a lot of young queens from her 
at once, asl am almost disgusted with the curious 
black bees we have. I think you would better make 
a cage so strong that the P. O. officials can not 
smash it, evenif they get on it with their feet, or 
, we may lose the privilege we have of sending 

queens by mail. O. 8. DAVIS. 
Lemoore, Tulare Co., Cal., June 2, 1830, 
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BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 





RED BUD (Cercis C.tnadensis ). 

JHE Cercis Canadensis, although unknown in 
ge this part of the state, grows wild in central 
and southern Ohio. (See catalogue of Ohio 
plants, in Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859.) J. H. 
Klippart mentions it, as growing in the Black 
Swamp. (See Geological Survey of Ohio; Report of 
progress for 1870, page 350.) N.H. Winchel names 
it among the forest trees which he observed in Del- 
aware, Union, and Paulding Counties. (See in Geo- 
logical Survey of Ohio, Vol. IL, part Ist, the reports 
for the counties named above.) Wood (See “Botan- 
ist and Florist’’) locates C. Canadensis in Middle and 
Western states; Darlington (See *American Weeds 
and Useful Plants’), from Canadi to Louisiana. 
When a boy, I used to see, on the hilly banks of 
streams, in Madison Co., O., what [suppose to have 

been the red-bud in bloom. H. EVANS. 

Le Roy, O. 

Thanks, friend E. If this be the case, 
there is no reason why we should not have 
red bud on our honey farm. Who can fur- 





nish us some young trees? and what is the | 


price? Our southern friends must not ex- 
ect to monopolize the red bud trees any 
onger; that is, after ours get ‘growed big.’ 





EDUCA a THE PEOPLE IV IMPROV- 
ED BEE CULTURE. 


pie) EING at a bee-keepers’ convention at Coshoe- 
rT) 





ton, a short time since, a new idea was pre- | 


a sented to my mind, which shows that the bee- 
keepers almost universally have been very short 
sighted in writing all of their bee literature to the 
journals, and not any to their county papers. At 
the above mentioned convention, there was present 
an editor of 2 county paper, who said in the conven- 
tion that fof himself, and he thought such editors 
generally would agree with him, he was not only 
willing to give plice in the columns of his paper to 
articles on bee culture, but he was anxious to have 
them; he really desired them. 

There are a very large number of men whom we 
may properly call farmer bee-keepers, who have 
from one to a dozen stands of bees, of course in box 
hives, and who never take and perhaps never see a 
bee journal, and to go to one of them and persuade 
him to pay $1.00 for one is just out of the question; 
so, of course, we cannot reach them through that 
medium. Thenthe only possible way is to teach 
them through their county newspapers, and you 
will find nearly every one takes one or more of them. 

Hence it becomes self evident that those who wish 
to awaken a more extended interest in bee culture, 


must reach these men, and awaken their ideas, | 
| all of their household supplies with honey and wax 


through the medium of their county newspapers. 


I do not, by any means, intend by this that we | 


shall neglect or forsake our regular bee journals. 
They must be kept up with a bountiful supply of 
wholesome matter; but, at the same time, should 
we not divide up a little, and enlighten our farmer 
bee-keepers on the subject? Then | think we will 


soon see a large increase in the subscription lists of | 


our journals. Bee writers, wake up and try it. 
A DAY AMONG FARMER BEE-KEEPERS. 


_ of their uniform success. 


One day last week, I took a horse and buggy and. 


spent the day among farmer bee-keepers, and I must 


| had not done well, and had died. 


say that if I did not teach them anything, I really 
learned something myself. Not one in a dozen took 
a bee journal. All had box hives. I found one who 
had had some bees transferred a year ago, but they 
He showed me the 
hive they had been transferred into. It was out 
of one box-hive into another box-hive. How “high” 
isthat? I found two who had had quite a lot of box 
hives made a year ago. They began to see that the 
movable comb hive is better, but could not think of 
throwing their boxes away, and buying others. If 
they could sell these, they would be glad to get their 
bees intoframe hives. They wouldtakeabee jour- 
nal by and by, but not quite yet. One or two wanted 
their bees Italianized, but wanted to keep them in 
their box-hives. One farmer, in particular, whom I 
have been urging for the last year to take a bee 
journal, has 12 stands of bees, but cannot afford a 
journal yet; he takes 2 or 8 farmand stock journals, 
and several papers for his family, and children in 
particulur. He knows he would derive useful knowl- 
edge from a bee journal but can’t afford it yet. He 
will by and by. WhenLasked him how his bees were 
doing, he really coul1 not tell, for he had not looked 
at them this spring. 


I finally arrived at the farm of aman, of whom I 
had often heard, as one who had made bees pay in 
box hives. Lexpected to find one who was fully set 
in all the old fogyisms, and who would admit of noth- 
ing as better than the box-hivesand sulphur pit; but 
I found a very sociable and agreeable old gentleman 
of about 60 years. He had never read bee literature 
for an hour in his life, because he had never had it 
to read. He was willing and anxious to learn and 
improve in bee culture. I think he had never seen 
a movable frame hive until I showed him a sample. 
He used what is known as the Eddy hive. He asked 
me if the brood was all lost in transferring. Last 
fall, he had several stoeks that were weak, and oth- 
ers that were light in stores. Sohe killed the bees 
in some, and then turned the hives up and let the 
others take the honey out. He did not know that 
two stocks could be united. He stated that he had 
one stock that produced an overabundance of drones 
last season, so he went every day to the hive and 
killed drones until tired, and kept count until he had 
killed over sixteen hundred, but could not miss any 
from the hive. WhenItold him I had just a few 
days before transferred a stock where I found a 
large sheet of drone comb right in the center of the 
hive where the most of the brood is raised, and that 
the number of drones can be controlled by cutting 
out drone comb, he began to think that it is never too 
late to learn. Well, I had a very pleasant chat with 
him, for two hours, and when I left his son rode 
with me a couple of miles, and he, as well as the old 


| gentleman, said they had always had good success 


with their bees. Theson said they had purchased 


for the past five years. At one time he knew his 
mother to trade $70.00 at once and pay for the whole 
with honey. He said they hada farm of 200 acres, 
and he knew they got more momey for the amount 
of labor spent, from their bees, than from any other 
work onthe farm. 

But, before leaving him, I learned the real cause 
The old gentleman al- 
ways made it a point every day to open the door in 
the rear of each hive, and lookin and see that every 
bug, worm, cobweb, spear of grass, or anything that 
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could im the least annoy or disturb the bees, was re- 
moved. 
that he knew how. A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O.,May 17, 1880. 
I warmly approve your idea, friend F. 


for I well know that the regular bee j jour nals | 
do not reach a great portion of the people. | 
Neither is it possible for the bee journals to | 


contain all that is to be said pro and con, in 
regard to our now rapidly developing and 
favorite industry. 


trusty authority : 


Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
sure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall 
be measured to you again.- LUKE vi. 8. 


—______——> ¢@0 ~<a 
WINTERING IN CELLARS, 
Le the Feb. No. of GLEANINGS, Iam asked if Lhave 


kept my bees in the cellar allthrough the warm 
I might 





weather in January without trouble. 
answer “Yes,’’ and stop at that; 
low me, I would like to have my say in full, having 
been 20 years learning something about cellar win- 
tering. I think quite likely, fora large number of 
persons and places, chaff hives outdoors are best; 
and, if I were commencing de novo, Iwould certain- 
ly give them athorough trial. But so long as the 
success of the past few winters attends me, I shall 
hardly change. WhenI had only a few hives, 
seemed to be no trouble; but with increase of 
bers the matter became more difficult, until, one 
winter, I lost 48 out of 50, largely due, however, to 
being put in the cellar in bad condition. 

I then had a room in the cellar, made warm, with 
cement bottom, but it was not a great success. Ad- 
am Grimm showed me a cellar built purposely, with 
cement bottom, ventilated at each of the four cor- 
ners, with which he was sanguine of success; but ! 
afterward learned that it failed. I then occupied 
the room in the cellar that I have now used for sev- 
eral years. This room is 18'4 by 17 feet, and 7 ft. 3 in. 
high, with lathed and plastered wallsand ceiling and 
clay bottom, capable of holding more than 300 hives. 
Two chimneys run from the cellar bottom upthrough 
the house, making the entire height of the chimneys 
from the cellar bottom over 40 feet. Into one of 
these, a stovepipe was put for ventilation. In the 
winter of "76-7, a stove took its place in the cellar, 
and when very cold or damp, a slow fire was kindled, 
and close watch kept that the thermometer might 
stand as near 40° as possible. The 99 colonies put in 
came out in good condition, without the loss of a 
single colony, having been confined 145 days. 

The next winter, 124 colonies were wintered with 
the same result. The next fall, Nov. 26, 1878, I put 
in 160 colonies, and lost 6 or nearly + per cent. The 
warm days in winter gave me some trouble, the bees 
getting quite uneasy. I opened, at night, the door 
and window, letting them remain so all night, thus 
thoroughly changing the air and lowering tempera- 
ture. Upon opening up the cellar at night the bees 
would become very noisy, but by morning all would 
be quiet, even with the full blaze of the sun pour- 
ing into the window. The next fall, or last fall, my 
wife insisted that bees needed more ventilation; so 
I had a hole knocked in the other chimney, and put 
in a stovepipe running to within 8 inches of the cel- 


In short, he took the best care of his pets | 
| and partly because I wanted to see what they would 
| do without attention, there was literally and posi- 


In regard to giving freely | 
of all the information we possess, to those | 
around us, I will quote from an old and | 


good mea- | 


| the cellar must be thoroughly ventilated. 


but, if you will al- | 


| an opening of about a quarter of an inch. 
there | 


num- | 


lar bottom. The two chimneys seemed to give 
abundant ventilation, and partly because of sickness 


| tively nothing done for them tothe 20th of March. 
If the house had been locked up and I had been in 
Europe, there would bave been just as much done 
forthem. Solthink I may answer your question 
in Feb. GLEANINGS, by saying that I kept my bees 
in the cellar through the warm Jan. weather, with- 
out trouble. 

March 20th, I opened the cellar at night, and Mar, 
27th, | commenced taking out the bees, finding 
colonies, or nearly 4 per cent, dead; and [am asham- 
ed tosay, some of those had starved to death. 

Now I wish I couldsay just why I have succeeded 
so well as I have, but I will try, in as few words as 


| possible, to say just what I am conscious of doing 


First of all, 
With this 
Iam not so sure whut the best tem- 

Last winter it kept from 40° to 50°, and 

seemed to be all right. The number obliges me to 

pile them up like so many bricks. Each pile is inde- 
pendent of every other pile, so that jarring a hive 
can only jar the other 4 or 5hivesin the same pile. 

At the bottom of the pile, I puta hive cover, rais- 

ing itan inch from the ground by means of blocks 

under the corners. On this cover a hive is placed, 
the entrance being left open, and the quilt, if water 
tight, turned forward at the back end so as to leave 

On this 

hive I put two pieces of inch board about 18 inches 

long and 2 inches wide, for the next hive to rest on, 
and thus finish the pile, making it 4,5, or 6 hives 
high. I try to get them into the cellar as early as 
they will allow, without boiling out of the hive. 

This is sometime in the month of Nov., never earlier 

than the 10th. Ilike to get the hives in perfectly 

dry, with no frost in them; and Ihandle them care- 


that may have a bearing on the subject. 


point gained, 
perature is. 


fully so asnot to disturb the bees. Them they are 
left without any winter flight until the soft maples 


are in bloom, and I like to see them at work on the 
maples or willows the day they are carried out. 


WIRE SEPARATORS. 

I am glad to see in May GLEANINGS, Prof. Turner's 
suggestions; but the bees (my bees, at least) will be 
sure to put propolis on the wire cloth. No matter 
how large the openings in the cloth, at least the an- 
gles will be glued. Nowis there any necessity for 
wire running in two directions? Iam going to try 
some made in this way: On the uprights of the 
wide frames, at the places where tin separators are 
usually nailed on, I will put arow of small wire nails, 
perhaps 44 inch apart, driving them nearly in; then 
I will weave fine wire back and forth on these nails, 
driving the nails down tight afterward. Perhaps 
the wires will not keep sufficiently taut to work. 

C. MILLER. 


Marengo, Mc Henry Co., IIL, May 14, 1880. 


The above seems to sum up pretty thor- 
oughly the matter of cellar wintering. If ev- 
er in the future I find chaff hives unsatis- 
factory, I shall adopt just about the direc- 
tions given above.—The single wires for 
separators, I fear, will be bent ‘apart too eas- 
ily; and, when they are to be taken from the 
hives, the propolis will stick them to the 
next frame, so they will be stretched and 
bent out of place. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


GREAT NUMBER OF QUEENS FROM NATURAL SWARM- | 
ING. 


HE 26th of May, [had a large Italian swarm. I 
was very glad to see it come out, for the rea- 
son that I wanted celJs, as I had bad very 

indifferent luck rearing them, robbing being the 

rule. Iam slow at finding queens, so I had moved a 

hive, and put an empty one in its place, in order to 

get a queenless colony, but robbers set in and de- 

moralized them; many bees left the new hive, and I 

could not get them to build cells. 

While pondering what to do, the Italian swarmed. 
Now I thought my opportunity had come, as I could 
get a fine lot of queen cells that would supply all I 
needed. According to A BC, no cells hatch until 
about the 10th day;so, one day, after the first swarm 
issued, ] examined the old stock; to my great aston- 
ishment I found the cells all hatched (not torn down), 
and not a queen was to be seen in the hive; but I | 
picked up 24 dead queens in front of the hive. Two 
days after, I found a live queen on a section which I 
took from the hive, and some more were picked up 
and lost, —— 30 is about the number of dead queens, 
Can you account for this strange freak? I bave ex- 
amined A BC and everything at hand, swarming, 
artificial swarming, queen rearing, after swarming, 
&ec., and find nothing that fits the case. Thirty 
queens lost! it is too bad just now. 

The old swarm was a maiden swarm which came 
out the 10th of July, 1878, and filled up last year; I 
put on a second story and then a third, and made 125 
ibs. honey. It did not Swarm, though very prolific. 
I send you by mail a box containing 18 queens (some 
were lost), which will partly prove mystatement. I 
did not consider them perfectly pure though others 
did. N. A. PRUDDEN. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 31, 1880. 


Aside from the large number of queens, 
friend P., I do not see that your case 1s at all 
unusual. You mistake the statements in 
the A BC. If we deprive a colony of its 
queen, none can hatch, as a rule, in fen than 
10 days; but if the colony sends out a natural 
swarm, it generally has cells ready to hatch: 
and sometimes, when bad weather keeps the 
swarm from coming out, the young queens 
will hatch even before the swarm leaves. It 
is true that Italians often send out natural 
swarms without starting any queen cells at 
all; in which case, the young queen would 
hardly get out in less than the 10 days. The 
young queens you send are remarkable for | 
their size and appearance of vigor; itisa 
great pity you did not open the hive and look 
for queen cells assoon as the swarm left. .\s 
high as 50 queen cells have been found at 
once ina single hive, but 30, large, fine queens 
is pretty good, friend P. 





—_) 








AN A BC SCHOLAR’'S INTRODUGING. 

The queens telegraphed for came to hand. One 
had 2 dead bees, the other none. They were 3 days 
on the way (overSunday). One was given toa queen- 
hive which accepted her immediately. The 
other was given to a hive which I deprived of their 
queen, At first, they were disposed not to accept a | 


less 


step-mother, and it required 36 hours time to con- 
vince them that they must. This was my first intro- 
ducing, and I went according tothe A BC, and all 
was well. I have transferred 3 hives. 

H, B. THOMPSON. 

Curwensville, Pa., May 31, 1880. 

Pretty well done, friend T. You have got 
the idea exactly; teach your bees that they 
must do as you wish to have them. I do 
not mean you are to make any great demon- 
strations about it, but rather that you make 
up your mind what you want to do, and then 
set to work in a quiet, resolute way, and 
make yourself master not only of the bees 
but of yourself also. 


PORCELAIN PLATES FOR FDN. 

Two suggestions: For foundation, try pipe or por- 
celain clay, rolled between the cylinders of your 
mill, then flattened and baked sceundem artem,—a 
difficult matter for any but a pipe maker, then dip 
in wax and put in your hive. 

ENLARGING THE RACE OF BEES BY CROSSING. 

Geta humble bee fertilized by a drone in a tub 
with a window, as already found to answer; i. e. the 
tub; or a French hornet might do. These are 
worthy of an American bee-keeper’s enterprise. 

J. H. ELDRIDGE. 

Earlham Road, Norwich, Eng., May 17, 1880. 

Your first idea, friend E., it seems to me, 
promises much, and I hope some one who is 
near a porcelain factory will test the matter. 
If a porcelain can be made porous enough to 
hold water so as to prevent the fdn. from 
sticking, and yet be harder and more dura- 
ble than the plaster casts generally used, it 
will doubtless solve the long sought problem. 

Your second suggestion is. if [am correct, 
among the impossibilities. There can be no 
permanent cross, except where the species 
are nearly related. The mule is the result 
of the most notable cross known, but even 
in this case it can go no farther; mules are 
sterile. The bumble bee is much too far 
away. It is possible that the Java bee, or 
some which our friends Jones and Ben- 
ton may hunt up, may give us such a cross 
as you suggest. 





GIVING A NEW SWARM THE WHOLE HIVE. 

One of my colonies sent out a swarm, May 7th, and 
I put them in the lower story of the hive you sent 
me this spring, but they would not stay in it at all. 
I put them in it 3 times, and the last time I put on 
all the hive, and now they are going right along wita 
no trouble. It was a very large swarm, and I bave 
come to the conclusion that they did not have room 
in half of the hive to do anything. Tellme what you 
think of the matter. My theory was to let them 
start in the bottom part first, but they would not 
stay in it by itself. LEWIS “TALLINGS. 

Me Adoo, Posey Co., Ind., May 15, 1880. 

I would rather prefer, friend S., to let 
them get a good start in the lower story be- 
fore going above, that — may be sure to 
locate the brood chamber below. Had you 
made the entrance very large, so as to give 

jenty of air, I hardly think they would have 
eft on account of the size of the lower story 
being insuflicient. Ifa single story hive is 
put right in the sun, the heat on its top 
might make the inmates uncomfortable; in 
that case, the upper story would be an ad- 
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vantage, without letting the bees up into it. | just the thing. “Why!” said he, ‘tall you have to 


A new swarm should not be put in the sun. 


PAINTING HIVES. 

In reply to a request, in your May GLEANINGS, for 
information as to the best material for painting 
hives, I would say that lama painter, and that, in 
my opinion, there is nothing better than good white 
lead and pure linseed oil, either boiled or raw, or the 
two mixed in equal parts. If any other color than 
white is desired, a pretty drab may be made by the 


addition of a little burnt umber, or liquid asphalt- | 
um. I should recommend keeping the color as light | 


as possible. Having then good lead and pure linseed 
oil, you have as good a paint as you can possibly 
get. The hives should have two coats, if possible, 
before being put to use, after which one coat every 
two years will keep them in good condition. 

For first coat, mix in the proportion of 4 gall. of 
oil to 100 Ib. of lead; for second coat, 3 gall. of oil to 
100 lb. of lead, using the first proportion for all suc- 
ceeding coats. 

STOPPING JOURNALS WHEN THE TIME IS OUT. 


My attention was called to the wrapper on GLEAN- | 


INGS for June, by the printed notice. I wassurpris- 
ed that the year had passed so soon. I like the ring 
of that notice; it says to me that you intendto make 
GLEANINGS necessary to every one who is interested 
in bees, and that you know the value of your work, 
and are willing to let it stand or fallas it may de- 
serve. I wish that every other publisher would 
adopt the same plan; it would result in either fail- 
ure ora paying business. I like to feel that the 
book or any other thing is mine, because I haye 
paid for it; that no one can dispossess me (or ask 
me if it will be convenient to settle that little bill to- 
day). G. H. LEAL. 

Susquehanna, Pa., June 3, 1880. 

Thanks for both items, friend L. I am 
especially glad to know you catch the spirit 
of the last as I intended it, because some 
have thought it wasalittlerough. Icertain- 


do to prevent swarming is to put on the boxes, and 

| cut out the queen cells, and you have got them ev- 
| ery time (?).” 

If Mrs. Cotton has failed to respond to remittan- 

ces of money sent her in the past, she has now 

adopted different tactics, and sends asmall model 

hive by mail, like the above, for $t.00I believe. If 

| the purchaser is well pleased as in this and another 


| instance I know of in our county, perhaps it is all 


| division boards, 


right for Mrs. C. to introduce her hive in this man- 
ner. J. H. MARTIN. 
Hartford, N. Y., June 1, 1880. 


DIVISION BOARDS AND THEIR USE, AND FDS. FOR 
NEW SWARMS. 

I now have my chaff hive painted and all ready for 
a swarm, and want to know what I am to do with 
Do I take them out when IT put in 
the colony, and lay them away til! fall, and then re- 
place them again? Certainly there is not sufficient 
room for all the brood frames, if divisions are left 
in,and I am sure it will be very awkward to crowd the 
frames together when full in the fall, to putin the 
division boards. 

I have some foundation comb; shall I put it in the 
empty frames before | introduce a swarm? 

DR. SHAVER. 

Stratford, Ont., Canada, June 7, 1880. 

Division boards are never used at all, at 
any season, unless you have a colony so 


weak that it cannot fill the lower story. In 
| winter, a colony can often be crowded on to 


6 or 7 combs, and still have all the stores 
they need in the combs; in which case, they 
winter better with the brood nest thus con- 
tracted. If we could have all strong stocks, 


_ at all seasons, we should have no use for di- 


ly had no such intention, but only that we | 


may have every thing kept a4 straight and 
clean, and no misunderstandings. Several 
friends have lately complained, and some of 


them pretty sharply, because GLEANINGS | 


was stopped when they had a balance to 
their credit. 
has no possible means of knowing that you 
have a balance in your favor, unless you tell 
her so; and, if she did, has she any right to 
use it to pay for GLEANINGS, unless you so 
direct? Some of you would talk pretty hard, 
if we should use your money to pay for 


Now the subscription clerk | 


vision boards at all with the chaff hives.— 
Put sheets of fdn. in vour frames before hiv- 
ing new swarms, by all means; they are the 
next thing to empty combs, and you will see 
what friend Doolittle says, on another page, 
in regard to the value of those. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR WIRE CLOTH IN MAKING HONEY 
EXTRACTORS. 

Take good strong cord, such as the merchants use 
for wrapping twine, and net it together like a fish- 
ing seine, making the meshes '; or * in. wide. This 


| Limmerse in melted wax and thoroughly saturate 
| before applying, and I find it to be equal to wire 
| cloth, and far cheaper for thousands who are re- 


mote from places where wire cloth is bought and 


| sold. 


GLEANINGS without being told to do so. | 
We are your servants, it is true, but we have | 
no right, in virtue or that office, to use your | 


money for qny purpose until you give us an 
order to do so. 


MRS. COTTON’S HIVE. 

Well, friend Novice, Lhave two of Lizzie Cotton's 
famous hives in my yard. <A gentleman in a neigh- 
boring town wants two swarms of bees, and fur- 
nishes his own hives, and they are Lizzie’s. There 
is nothing new about the hive; in fact, the idea is 
old; it is simply a large hive with six brood frames 
in the center. There is room for a set of boxes on 
each side of the brood combs, and space for top 
boxes. A board covers the frames. Our friend 
who brought them is very confident that they are 


HOLLY HONEY. 

I see that our southern honey is all classed among 
the darker and cheaper grades. I send you by to- 
day’s mailasample of holly honey, extragted last 
spring, and ask you to judge. 

SOURWOOD 

Is just beginning to blossom with us, and preparing 
for a large bloom. If you desire seed, I could sup- 
ply you with any amount, as we have it in endless 
quantities. Soon the hilly portions of our forests 
will be white with its blossoms, and, should the 
weather be favorable, I expect to realize a large 
yield. W. F. Ropgrts, M. D. 

Clinton, La., June 7, 1880. 

Very likely the waxed twine will do very 
well, but I am afraid, friend R., when you 
| get some very heavy combs or some very 
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thick honey, you will find that gg 3 strings | 
will give enough to let the combs bulge so_ 
as to injure them somewhat. We have‘had 
such troubles with wire, until we got very 
stiff wire, and had it well supported with 
tin bars.—The holly honey is certainly nearly 
as white as anything we have here, but why 
is it we have never heard of it before? T | 
shall be very glad indeed of some sourwood 
sees. : | 


FROM AN A BC SCHOLAR. 


I have had 4 swarms, and to-day one after-swarm. 
May 23d, I had one from the old hive; 25th, one 
“socker”’ from my last year’s handful; 26th, another 
good swarm; $ist,a swarm from the one [ got out of | 
the woods. My other colony just “wiggled” through, | 
and will probably not swarm in a week or so. I 
think there are a great many bee-keepers ahead of | 
this, but, considering the little handfuls of last sum- 
mer, that I had to build up, Ithink I am not doing | 
so bad for an A BC “old man.”’ Surely | will try to 
succeed. 

RADISHES FOR BEES, 

You wanted to know what kind of radishes mine 
were that the bees worked on so much last fall. I 
don't know what the name is; we have had them 
since we started keeping house, 25 years ago. I am 
short of seed, as those that were in blossom so late 
in the fall yielded none, but as soon as [ can raise 
some seed, I will send you some. The seed can be | 
sowed from April to the first of September for rad- 
ishes and the flowers. I don’t know whether the | 
bees will work on it, if they have something better, 
but they preferred radishes to mustard. You can 
try when you get some seed, which I will send as 
quick as lean raise it. I believe you rather want 
short letters, so I will stop right here. | 

St. Johns, Mich., June 3, 18380. H. L. WARSTLER. 


MOTH IN EMPTY COMBS, ANTS, AND PREVENTLON OF 
a SWARMING. 

Please tell me how to keep the moth out of my 
empty combs, and how to get the moths out after 
they are once in, without marring the combs.--How 
can we keep ants from the hives? -If I let a hive 
swarm once, and in5or 10 days afterwards, trans- 
fer, and remove all the queen cells, will that hive 
be likely to Swarm any more this season? 

Tuos. H. DUNCAN, 

Oakland, LIL, June 9, 1830. | 

Brimstone the combs, according to direc- 
tions in the A B C,and then keep them 
away from moth; or, better still, put them 
in hives where bees can cover them.—Keep 
ants out of the hives, by keeping them so_ 
full of bees that there will be no room for 
ants; also see ‘Ants’ in A B C.—The 
swarming again depends entirely on the 
— of honey. If honey keeps coming, the 

ees Will swarm just as soon as the hive gets | 
full, as in the first place. Cutting out the 
queen cells and transferring are only tempo- 
rary remedies. 


WHERE SOME OF THE TROUBLE COMES FROM. 
Hives and smoker are received, and I am well 
pleased. My goods were delayed two weeks from 
carelessness, or “cussedness,”’ of the agents of the 
express company. Instead of shipping them on to 
West Milton, as they were billed, they were put off 


| road; hence the jealousy. 


at Troy, O., and lay there about ten days, without 
giving me any notice. How did I findthem? I sent to 
West Milton every day for a week or more, after re- 
ceiving your card notifying me of shipment. The 
express agent at that place finally told me I would 


| better inquire at Troy, as there had been numerous 


instances where goods had been put off at Troy, di- 
rected to West Milton. West Milton has a new rail- 
J. P. BRANDON, M. D. 
Laura, O., June 4, 188). 


I do not know but that word ‘‘cussedness,”’ 
is a bad one to put in print, friend B., but as 
it means a spirit instigated by the Evil One 
himself, [do not know but that it is the 
right one. Ido know that those who hold 
important offices for railroad and express 
companies, will sometimes delay goods pur- 
posely, just to vent some little personal spite 
to somebody, entirely ignoring the trials and 
vexations caused an innocent party, by their 
so doing. It is one of my hardest trials to 
bear such persecutions with meekness and a 
Christian spirit. 


QUEEN CELLS; TROUBLES IN GETTING THEM. 
What is the reason I can not get my bees to build 
queen cells in the combs? When I cut a hole in the 
combs, some fill the hole up, and some take the bees 
and larvie away. 
INTRODUCING QUEENS. 
When you make an artificial swarm, and give the 


| bees the queen, do they keep her? Mine won't. I 


gave mine a queen when I made it, and went back 

in about 5 minutes, and they had taken her out of 

the hive. I took her away and gave her to another 

hive. They did not fight her, and I let them have 

her. Is it necessary to put honey on their wings or 

not? J. A. MCKEE. 
Sparta, Randolph Co., Ill., May 3, 1880. 


Cut out a long hole, friend M., in your 
comb, and put it in a queenless colony, and 
I think they will start cells without fail.— 
You speak as if you did not cage your 
queens when making an artificial swarm. 
You can seldom let any queen into a strange 
colony without caging, unless it is a queen 
just hatched; I would not put honey on the 
queen because, if she did not happen to be 
receiyed, the honey would be likely to kill 


| her. 


MILKWEED POLLEN AGAIN. 

I here encl>se three honey bees. Can you tel! me 
what is the matter with them? The bees in and 
around this part of the country are quite generally 
affected in the same way, and some of my neighbors 
have lost nearly every stand they had. They get 
such a growth upon their feet that they cannot 
climb up the hive. What is the cause? and what 
the cure? JOHN COLLINS. 

Parsons, Kans., June 7, 188). 

No disease at all, friend C., but only the 
milkweed pollen masses, samples of which 
we receive every year, about this time or a 
little later. If you will look in the A BC 
book, you will see it pictured out. I think 
you must be mistaken in thinking this the 
cause of the loss of your neighbors’ bees. It 
annoys them without doubt, and may be the 
cause of the loss of some of them, but I 
think the main cause must be some where 


| else. 
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HOW THE BEES LIVED IN THE ARK. 

My inquisitiveness leads me to seek for a little 
more light pertaining to the honey bee. We read of 
different races of bees; where and when did they 
originate? If at or before the six hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, how were they taken care of at the 
forty-day flood? We find in Genesis,— 

And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two of all 
flesh, wherein is the breath of life 

And they that went in, went in male and female of all flesh, 
as God had commanded him: and the Lokp shut him ,in. —GEN. 
Vii. 15, 16, 


According to this, queen and drone were the only 
ones saved of all different races of bees. I think it 
would be beneficial to importers to hunt this up. 
Please answer through GLEANINGS or by letter. 

Goshen, Ind., May 30, 1880. AMOS P. BLOSSER. 

I should be very glad indeed to give you 
the desired information, if I could, friend 
B.; but, if I am correct, this is one of a 
large number of questions that seem beyond 
the scope of human research. Some commen- 
tators take the ground, I believe. that the 
flood did not cover the whole globe, thus 
ne it easy to account for the survival of 
not only the animal but the vegetable king- 
dom; but, if you care for my individual 
opinion, I Rett prefer to take the Bible as 
it reads, and as God did not deem it necessa- 
ry to go into details, Iam content to accept 
the statements without seeing just how it 
was done, until such time as he may see fit 
to reveal it to the earnest students of his 
word and works. Perhaps he took a nu- 
cleus, such as we get from Italy, and if there 
were different races of bees at the time, why 
not a nucleus of each variety? You know, 
friend b., we can easily prepare bees to 
stand 40 days. 


ANOTHER TROUBLE WITH SMOKERS. 

The goods you sent me last were very satisfactory, 
but IT have some trouble with my smoker. I have 
very carefully studied your directions for using it, 
but I sometimes forget it and leave it outdoors, 
and, having no wife to help me remember to bring 
it in, it annoys me very much; for when I look for 
it in the place where it should be, I don’t find it. I 
think, friend Root, I would get along splendidly, if I 
only had a good, kind wife to assist in these matters. 

May 3, 1880. E. H. M. 

If you mean, friend M., by the word ‘‘as- 
sist,’ that you are going to assist the future 
Mrs. M., 1 entirely agree with you: butif 
she (poor woman) is to do all the assisting, I 
fear I shall have some misgivings as to the 
result of the partnersiip. You know “He 
who loseth his life,” ete., and, if I am cor- 
rect, this rule holds especially good in mar- 
ried life. 

ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Mr. Root: —I1 received sections and separators 
a few days ago. Itellyou I had atime putting them 
up. First, [ doubled them up just as they had a 
mind to go, and I could not get 8 of them in a frame. 
Then, when I got them shaped right, I fixed up a 
story of them with sides where top and bottom 
ought tobe. But I finally got them all right, and as 
we are having a good flow of honey, the bees went 
to work in them like good fellows. We are not hay- 
ing many swarms this year. Everybody that has 
seen my sections says they are the nicest things out 
for honey. One of my neighbors who has danced to 


the tune of #10.00 for one patent hive was at my. 


shop, and he wants me to fit up 5 Simplicities and 


transfer his bees into them. Now, Mr. Root, if 1 am 
the biggest dunce in the class, just let it come out 
in GLEANINGS, ond I will take the cap, and wear it 
until I quit making such blunders. J. L. BuGa. 

Fredonia, Ky., May 28, 1880. 

BUYING PATENTS, ETC. 

I received my goods all right, and was soon busy 
at work. You must forgive me for my hurrying 
and sputtering so much, and I will try to do better 
next time. I want to build up a good trade for your 
hives here. A gentleman came 4 miles to-day to see 
those hives, and then he wanted to buy some of 
them; so you see I shall have to send another order 
soon, for there is another man about 7 miles away, 
who has sent word that he is coming, and must have 
some of those hives. You see my bees will be house- 
less, if 1 do not jump around, for the people have 
been pretty well **Mitchelled”’ around here, and have 
lost. One neighbor lost all he had, and Mitchell's 
agent talks of giving him another swarm to start 
with. Another Mitchell man near by lost all but one 
out of nearly 40 swarms; but the agent is not dead; 
he is hard at work on the people, blowing life into 
the dead bees, and death into the live ones. Oh, they 
were terribly put out with me last year, because I 
would not buy the right to use their hive. They 
told me my bees would all die in the way I was 
doing. Z. D. STJOHN. 

Gustavus, Ohio, May 31, 1880. 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF USING SAL- 
ICYLIC ACID. 

Dear Novice: — As it might be of great importance 
to some of our fellow bee-keepers to know a very 
simple way of curing foul brood, we will give Herr 
E. Hilbert’s improved method of curing the disease, 
but will say a few words about Herr Hilbert first, 
so as to make the readers somewhat acquainted with 
him, and the circumstances under which he made 
the discovery. 

Herr Hilbert’s residence is to be found in Macie- 
jewo, Prussia; be is farming on a large seale, and 
keeps a good sized apiary for the profits as well as 
for his amusement. His position allows him to de- 
vote a portion of his farm land to honey producing 
plants. Especially the Chinese oil radish (Raphanus 
Chinensis oleiferus), he raises toa great extent. In 
1875, he sowed 69 acres. Six years ago, Herr Hilbert 
found his apiary of 60 swarms badly afHicted with 
foul brood, and, as there was no remedy known 
then, he had to find one or lose his bees. It happen- 
ed then, that Professor Leukart, in Leipzig, dis- 
covered the salicylic acid, and Hilbert, sceking for 
an antiseptic remedy, experimented with it on his 
bees. He succeeded in curing them, but the manner 
of treating the aftiicted colonies, to effect the cure, 
was very troublesome and almost impracticable in a 
large apiary. Wishing to bring more light on the 
subject, and to help his fellow bee-keepers all he 
could, he kept on experimenting, and finally found 
that the fumes of the salicylic acid had the same ef- 
fect, as the acid dissolved in water; therefore he 
constructed an aparatus, with which to evaporate 
the acid by means of an alcohol lamp with a small 
wick. We have sent fora sketch of the little ma- 
chine, but have not yet received it. 

The operation is simply this: An upper story of a 
hive is taken, in which the machine is placed, with 
the lamp lighted. The acid is now turned on (one 
sixtieth part of an ounce), and the hive set over it 


FOUL BROOD, 
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with entrance left open. The generated fumes soon 


fill the hive, enter every crevice, and precipitate on 
the walls of the hive, on the bees, combs, ete.; it 
gets into the honey and the bee-bread and effectual- 
ly and completely kills the spores of the foul brood. 
The operation has to be done once a day for several 
days in succession; then again after a week's time; 
then every two weeks, till cured. It is quits benefi- 
cial to feed the treated colonies with diluted honey 


or syrup, to which some salicylic acid has been add- | 


ed. If precaution is taken, not to heat the acid too 
much and not to use 100 much of it at a time, it will 
not injure the bees or the young brood in the least. 


CHINESE OIL RADISH. 

This plant produces only nectar, no pollen, and 
does best on very light, sandy soil. We tried the oil 
radish in our section, but our bees did not care for it 
any more than for common radish, when in bloom. 
Since 1877, we have not made any more experiments 
with it. The stalk of the plant makes fodder for 
sheep and cattle, and the seed is valuable for the oil 
it contains. GREINER BROTHERS. 

Naples, N. Y , March 15, 1880. 

Thanks, friends G. Will those troubled 
with foul-brood test the matter as given 
above? It would seem that the fumes of the 
acid must prove offensive, if not injurious, 
to the bees, but, of course, Herr ILilbert 
knows, if he has tried it. I should be very 
glad of some seed of the oil radish. The 
black flea is the great enemy here, of all of 
that family. 


HOW MANY FRAMES SHOULD BE USED IN UPPER 
STORY FOR EXTRACTING? 

Mr. Root: — Please let me know how many frames 
for extracting you would use in the chaff hive. 

Paterson, N. J., June 1, 1880. Wo. SHINTON. 

The upper story of the chaff hive is made 
to contain 14 ordinary brood frames such as 
are used below: but, if I were going to work 
exclusively for extracted honey, I should put 
the frames farther apart, and get them built 
out very thick, so as to have less uncapping 
to do, and fewer frames to handle. I have 
often taken a quart of honey from a single 
comb, when they were thus built out thick. 
For this purpose, drone combs are just as 
good as any, and [am pretty sure the bees 
fill them quicker, on account of the large 
cells, than they do worker comb. I presume 
10 of these thick combs would fill the upper 
story of a chaff hive, but the number is not 
material. If too close, the bees will stick 
them together; if too far apart, they will 
build a thin comb between them. If they 
are gradually moved apart, the cells will 
soon become so deep that the queen cannot 
lay in them, even if she should wander into 
the upper story. 


“TEETING’ OF QUEENS THE NIGHT BEFORE SWARM- 
ING. 

A. 1. Root: Have you noticed that through the 
night before swarming, the queen is sounding her 
notes at intervals? Some of our bee men are in the 
habit of watching or rather listening for the note at 
night, and when they hear it they watch for the 
swarm. I see nothing of it in the A BC, hence | 
write about it. H. 1. THORPE, M. D. 

Liberty Hill, Tex., May 31, 1880. 

The matter is alluded to under the head of 
‘Queens’ Voices,’ on page 180, of the A B 


C. It is not often this ‘‘teeting”’ is heard 
before first swarms issue, unless they have 
been kept back by bad weather, or some 
similar cause; for first swarms, as a rule, is- 
sue before the young queens are old enough 
to eall. Second swarms cannot issue until a 
young queen is hatched ready to lead them 
off, and as two or more often hatch at about 
the same time, they will be very likely to 
call to each other, the evening before they 
come out. Hence, you may tell almost to a 
certainty when second swarms may be ex- 
pected, by putting your ear against the hive 
in the evening, a few days after the first 
swarm has issued. 





QUEENS TO CANADA BY MAIL. 

A. 1. Root: —I received the queens allright. The 
selected queen came through the mails without any 
extra charges. 

GIVEN’S FOUNDATION PRESS. 

I received one of D.S. Given’s presses, and find it 
just about as you reported in May GLEANINGS. The 
bees commenced to work very readily onthe fdn. I 
used soap but washed the sheets after being 
pressed. I leave the sheets large enough so that 
there is a portion on the upper edge not pressed, to 
give strength in lifting them. JAs. MOFFETT, JR. 

Pendleton, Ont., Can., May 28, 1880. 


THE LILLIPUTIAN PLANERS. 

Mr. Ed.: —Sometime ago, I noticed an advertise- 
ment of the Lilliputian planer, it being the same 
you now advertise. Icame to the conclusion that 
it might be just the thing for me to dress my lumber 
for hives with, so lordered one. In about 23 days, 
itcame. I set it up, and was surprised to see how 
fast and nicely [I could dress my lumber. I think, 
with a two horse power, I can dress one side of 5,000 
ft. of lumber in 10 hours. If I could not replace it, [ 
would not take $500.00 for it. I. B. BRAY. 

Lynnville, Tenn., Mar. 15, 1880. 


COMB HOLDER FOR THE CHAFF HIVE. 

I have in use, on my chaff hive, a strip of wood '% 
inch x 144 inch, and as long as the inside of the cover. 
This is fastened in the center, by one nail, to the top 
of the upright edge of the hive over which the cov- 
er Shuts, and at the front of the hive. Now, when I 
stand at the side of the hive and take out one, two, 
or three frames, I swing the end of thestrip farthest 
from me about two inches toward the middle of the 
hive, and hang the frames across one end on the back 
of the hive, and one end on the strip. This gives 
room to look over the whole hive, and does not scat- 
ter bees or queen. N. CLARK. 

Sterling, Lil., June 2, 1880, 

Thanks, friend C. Your device is very 
simple, and easily tried, and if the boys are 
careful not to pull it off or break if, I do not 
know why it will not answer every purpose. 

SPIDER AND SIMPSON PLANTS. 

The spider plant seems to be very tender. Of the 
first 5c package I had of you, I only succeeded, with 
all my pains and trouble, in getting about a baker's 
dozen to grow. Of the Simpson plant seeds which I 
scolded you about, after nursing them carefully and 
tenderly from Feb. till May, I got 4 fine plants to set 
out; but [don’t know how muny I pulled up for 
noxious weeds before I knew what they were. Now 
I see they grow spontaneously all over this country. 

| Why don’t you call it “Carpenter's square?” Then 
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every boy and every old woman will know what it is. | 
Or did you give it a new name to get to sell the 
seeds? Had I known it would sell, I could have had 
seeds to sell myself, instead of havingtobuy. Well, 
itisallright. But, to return to the “spider plant:” 
I think if the honey partakes of the flavor of the 
plant (which no doubt it will), I should not want to 
eat at the same table where it was. I know that 
hoarhound honey is about as bitter as the hoar- 
hound candy that we buy; but then it is good medi- 
cine, if not such palatable food. J. COPELAND. 
Allendale, Ill., June 5, 1880. 


os friend C. Had I wanted to make | 
a speculation on these plants, I should hard- 
ly have offered them in 5c packages, and 
paid postage besides. I gave it by the name 
of Simpson’s honey plant, before I knew 
that it was known by other names, and, to 
= confusion by changing names often, 
thought best to hold that name; but, in 
the A 
name carpenter’s square, but several other 
names by which it is known in different lo- 
calities. As the botany seems to give the 
name figwort as the most appropriate com- 
mon name, I have indexed it as such in the 
ABC. A practiced gardener will make the 
seeds of either of the plants grow in great | 
abundance, although I at first failed with it, 
just as you have. Our neighbor Irish sug- | 
ests that the soil be baked in an oven, to 
<ill all the weeds, before planting something 
new to you, and then all that comes up will 
be the plant you are seeking, without any 
mistake. I do not know what the honey 
from the spider plant may be like, but as 
that gathered from seed onions loses its 
flavor before being sealed up, 1 have no fear | 
but that this will be all right. The drops 
that hang from the flowers have a beautiful 
crystal clearness. 


C, Ihave given you not only the) 





PAINTING HIVES INSIDE. | 
I propose to sbellac all my hives inside and out. I 
think it will stand the weather better than paint. 
The great trouble with paint is, that it soon becomes 
dead. The oil penetrates the wood, leaving the lead | 
and coloring matter. The shellac for the outside | 
coats can be colored any desired shade, by using dye 
stuff, or mixing dry paint withit. What useisthere 
of our painting and protecting the outside of our 
hives from the weather, and allowing the inside to 
absorb all the dampness? Is it any wonder our 
hives warp and crack so soon? I think we should | 
make our hives water tight, inside and out. How 
would one coat of beeswax answer for the inside, 
put on hot witha brush? If well done, water would 
never affect them. I would like to hear through 
GLEANINGS from those having tried it. 
Jos. M. BROOKs. 


Columbus, Ind., June 7, 1880, 





LAZY MAN’S BEE CANDY. 

By this day’s mail, I send you a sample of my 
cheaply made bee-feed. Of course your girls [see p. 
286, June No.] used too much flour for warm weath- 
er, and perhaps for any time. But I misled you. 
It was a mere accident that I thought of speaking of 
it at all. After writing my letter, I thought of the 
easy way in which I had fed my bees, and hence jot- 
ted down the formula, just guessing that the pro- 
portions used by you in your cooked candy would | 
answer; when, in fact, I had been governed simply | 


‘right for the bees. 


by my judgment as to how much flour would act as 
a cement, holding the sugar together in a moderate- 
ly soft cake. I had some of this feed on hand all 
winter, and fed it out in spring, and it kept all right. 
Just use enough flour to cake the sugar; use a little 
more in winter, if you choose, when pollen is need- 
ed worse than in summer and you will see this is a 
success. It beats boiled candy to death. The sur- 
face of this candy should be dampened with a sponge 
when given to the bees, just to give them a start on 


| it. G. W. DEMAREE. 


Christiansburg, Ky., June 8, 1880. 


Many thanks, friend D. The sample you 
sent is exactly what we want, not only to 
feed bees, but to make candy for shipping 
queens. It has the property we have talked 
about, in back numbers, of becoming dry 
and hard on the outside, forming a crust, as 
it were, while the inside is moist and just 
Your sample cake is 
hard and clean to handle on the outside, 


| while the inside is so soft and moist, that 1 


have no doubt but that it would answer to 
ship bees safely, without any water. If this 
proves to be the case, we shall be enabled to 
dispense with our expensive water bottles in 
the queen cages. I ama little afraid, how- 
ever, that even so small a quantity of flour 


| will get to be offensive in hot weather, but 


it would seem so much sugar should pre- 
serve it. 





SWARM CATCHER FOR ISSUING SWARMS. 
We have been using a “swarm catcher” here with 
some advantage. I]t isa wire net. When a swarm 


| begins to issue, it is held in front of the hive, and 


the bees rushintoit. Any bees ahead on the wing 
soon return and light on the outside. Where many 
bees are kept, several swarms are apt to issue in 
quick succession, and generally unite. Many, by 


this device, are secured and kept separate. 


La Porte City, Jowa, June, 1880. JESSE OREN. 

The only difficulty with such swarm catch- 
ers, friend O., is that they must be applied 
to the hive at the exact moment when the 


| swarm starts out, and, even in an apiary of 


a hundred colonies, the cases are so rare 
where we can catch a colony right in the act, 


/that I should hardly think such a contri- 


vance of any very great utility. They have 
been emvaral tani suggested, but I have not 
learned that they have come much into use. 
When several stocks start out at once, on ac- 
count of hearing another, they might prove 
very convenient, if right at hand, and in 
charge of an apiarist who could get around 
lively at such a time. 


RAPID INCREASE BY ONE OF THE A BC CLASS. 

Last year, I ordered 2 Italian queens of you, and 
introduced them to colonies that grew up to be very 
strong, and this spring I had 4 colonies of bees, 2 of 
them Italians. Upon the 4th of May, I commenced 
artificial swarming, with my 2 Italian swarms. In 
15 days, one of these artificial swarms threw outa 
large natural swarm, und now has its hive pretty 
well filled. Upon the 29th of May, I again divided 
and subdivided, so that now I have eight Italian 
swarms, and 9 Italian neuclus swarms. “How ish 
dat for high?” 

NO ROSE WITHOUT ITS “THORN,” 

Of course, upon one occasion, a busy bee introduc- 

ed its business end into the bridge of my proboscis, 
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which so horribly disfigured my facial deliniations | 
that I at once became a laughing stock of all those | 
who gazed upon me, and the corpulency continued | 
so long that I almost concluded I would have to use 
some anti-fat preparations; but happily it passed 
away of its own accord. Bee pasturage in this sec- 
tion is very good at present, aS we are having an 
abundance of white clover in full bloom, but nights 
are too cool, and days too windy, for bees to work at 
any great advantage. 

I have a strong colony of Italians that are killing 
off their drones. What is the cause? 

Rogersville, O., June 7, 1880. Dr. H. J. PeETers. 


Pretty well ‘‘for high,’ indeed, friend P., | 
but be sure you do not keep on increasing 
until next fall finds you with a great num- 
ber of weak colonies. There is little danger | 
in this respect, however, with artificial col- 
onies made so early, for even weak nuclei, 
started in the month of may, Will ordinarily 
build up to strong colonies during the season. 
The killing off of the drones indicates a 
slacking up of the yield of honey, and bids 
you beware about more increase for the 
present. 





LOCUST PLANTING. 

The locust may be readily propagated from root 
cuttings. From seed or cuttings, in from 20 to 2%) 
years, good sized durable fence posts may be had. 
Land once devoted to locusts is likely to remain so, 
as from the stumps and roots of those cut large 
numbers spring up. 


RETARDED DEVELOPMENT OF QUEENS. (See page 285, 
June No.) 

May ‘th, I formed a nucleus. 
days after, queen cells were started. On the 20th, 
the same were sealed. I raised three queens in this 
nucleus. Last August, as soon as my imported 
queen was received, I gave one frame of eggs to a 
queenless hive, watched carefully for % days, 
thought all brood was sealed, and could find no 
queen cell at all. I thought it too late to raise a 
queen. Two or three days later, however, on exam- 
ination, I saw two, small, badly shaped queen cells 
sealed. I cut one out and placed it in another nu- 
cleus. Both produced such small, dark queens that 


On the 18th, or IL! 


1 did not value them much, but I fed and tended | 


them, so that this spring they were the two strong- 
est colonies I had. I sold them in two-story Lang- 
stroth hives. To-day, the owner of them has from 
them 5 swarms, and each second story with 7 frames 
filled with honey. Some of the swarms are in old 
boxes, with rough, small boxes over them, called 


caps; bah! All the queen cells I have had this | 


spring were built on foundation just drawn out; 
were small, badly shaped, and produced small, dark 


DYSENTERY AND THE AGENCY OF POLLEN IN PRO- 
DUCING IT. 
During the fall of ’78, 1 could not feed my bees. 


| The winter of ’78-9 was cold and dry. I lost 17 out of 


29 colonies, and all were affected more or less with 
dysentery. Last summer and fall, I fed, to 20 col- 
onies, 300 lbs. of brown or New Orleans sugar. Win- 
ter was very mild. During the most of Jan. my 
bees were tlying and carrying wheat flour. From 
Feb. Ist to 9th, the weather was cold, so that they 
could not fly. On the 9th, the weather being warm- 
er, [found some colonies affected with dysentery, 
and stopped the flour. By Feb. 18th, the dysentery 
had all disappeared. The dysentery spots looked 
like flour and water. Last year, they were the color 
of natural pollen. Honey (carbon, oxygen, and hy- 
drogen) is all consumed in keeping up the animal 
heat, while pollen goes to build up the solids of the 
bee. The undigested part of the pollen has to be 
voided, as a solid or liquid excrement. After ma- 
ture thought, I conclude that bees which are forced, 
by scant stores, to eat natural pollen, as well as 
those that are induced by unusually warm winter 
weather, to consume artificial pollen, are both like- 
ly to have dysentery. The bees all had sufficient 
pollen the last winter, and only those that carried 
tlour freely were affected. The affected bees were 
in good, chaff hives, while those in common, Lang- 
stroth hives were not affected. The short confine- 
ment of 8 days was not enough to induce the dis- 
ease. Let us all work and watch, and we will be 
likely to find the truth. A. W. KAYE. 

Pewee Valley, Ky, June 4, 1880. 

In the A B CG, p. 165, I have mentioned the 
agency of pollen in producing dysentery. 
This cannot always be the case, however, 
for stocks frequently raise brood all winter, 
even when confined in a cellar; and, to do 
this, they must consume pollen largely. In 
the case given above, it would seem as if the 
artificial substitute for pollen was especially 
productive of mischief. It is well to look 
into all these points. It would seem from 
this that friend Demaree’s candy (see p. 332) 
would be better without the tlour, for mail- 
ing queens. 

HONEY FIT FOR KLNGS AND QUEENS; THE PRINCESS 
LOULSE AND HER INTEREST IN THE ONE 
POUND SECTIONS, 

lam an amateur in bee-keeping, and as yet own 
but one hive, which I purchased last year, from Mr. 
Taschereau, a neighbor of mine, a gentleman who 
has done much to spread the knowledge of the hon- 
ey bee in our vicinity. Last year, or last summer, 
to be more particular, some of his honey found its 
way to the vice-regal table, and its fine appearance 
and neat frame (it was in section boxes) astonished 


| the Princess Louise, who had never seen honey in 


queens; but “the proof of the pudding,” ete. You | 


just ought to see what good layers they are. I am 
satisfied, and think my imported queen worth all she 
cost you. I believe she was one yf the 6 survivors 
out of a large invoice you received last August. 


FOUL BROOD. 


Thinking that I had foul brood, I have refused to 
sell queens or bees, the ones mentioned above being 
sold before I suspected the disease. I have taken 
full notes on foul brood. To-day, I have a queen 
laying in the infected hive, without having destroyed 
a comb, hive, or anything belonging to them. 
Would you like to have the notes? 


' 


so nice a form before. What puzzled her most, 
however, was that each box contained just a pound 
of sweets. She could not understand how bees 
could be so exact in their calculations. In a word, 
her curiosity was so excited, that it had to be al- 
layed, and a visit to Mr. Taschereau’s apiary was 
the result. 

By the preceding, you will observe that bees are 
quite aristocratic gentry, in our aristocratic, old 
city. Even royalty deigns to call upon them. 

Mr. Taschereau has disposed of all his German 
bees and begins this spring with Italians. 

Dr. L. F. BURROUGHS, 

Quebec, Canada, May 28, 1880. 
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MANY EGGS IN A CELL, ETC. 

Friend Root: — Please find one dollar, for GLEAN- 
INGS for another year. I am anA B © scholar, and 
a dull one at that. I thought I was ready to advance 
to the next lesson, but my bees have taught me that 
Iam not ready for promotion. I have been reading 
to pick up an idea of some way of increasing our 
colonies in strength as early as possible, to store 
honey when the harvest comes; and notwithstand- 
ing the absolute rule of one queen, sometimes it 
seems there are two occupying the same hive at the 


same time, and in perfect harmony, which would 
give us a populous colony speedily. Again I have | 


been observing the difference in the fertility of dif- 
ferent queens. But to the point I wished to make: 
I have a black queen in a very weak colony. I ob- 
served the other day that she was laying eggs like 
the hens, whole nests full, as high as seven eggs be- 
ing in one cell, and a great many cells containing 2, 
3, 4,5, and 6in a cell; but they don’t seem to hatch. 
Three or four days is the usual time allowed by 
writers and observers for hatching, but these have 
been in the cells for a week, and have not hatched 


yet, and remains laid in the cells. What will they | 


do with these eggs? But one bee can remain in the 
cell. Willthey take them out of the cells and de- 
posit them in other cells? or will they all be allowed 
to hatch and be disposed of after hatching? Do they 
ever take an egg out of one cell and place it in 
another? Dr, E. T. POLK. 

Louisville, Ky., May 12, 1880. 

It is not very unusual to flnd two or more 
eggs in a cell, especially where a colony is 
too weak to give the queen room. She then 
lays all the cells full that are ready for her, 
and then, for want of something else to do, 
goes around and puts in extra ones. Only 
one egg hatches, because no egg can hatch, 
if I am correct, until the bees have covered 
it with their milky food. As they only care 
for a single one, the rest do not hatch. I do 
not think the bees ever carry them to other 
cells, to make any use of them; they could 
not well do it, because, at such times, they 
have no empty cells for them. If they had, 
the queen would fill them. Bees can remove 
eggs or larvae for the purpose of queen rear- 


ing, but I do not know that they ever under- | 


take it for any other purpose. Queens may 
also become so decrepit from old age, as to 
lay several eggs in a cell. Drone laying 
queens and fertile workers almost always 
lay several eggs ina cell, but, as a general 
thing, they do not till all the cells regularly, 
as does a normal queen. 


TENEMENT HIVES, REPORT FROM. 

Mr. Root: —I have eight swarms of bees which I 
wintered in tenement hives of my own make. I 
packed them with buckwheat chaff. All came 
through the winter, and were stronger in the spring 
than they were last fall. One of them cast a very 
large natural swarm on the 27th inst., and I am ex- 
pecting three more as soon as the weather clears up. 

W. A. GREGG. 

Callicoon Depot, N. Y., May 30, Sd. 

WHERE SOME OF THE TROUBLES COME FI8OM. 

The enclosed P. ©. order was returned to me from 
the dead letter office to-day, the trouble being that 
it was mailed without stamping. This was another 


of the results of misplaced confidence. I sent the | 


| letter to be mailed by a neighbor, with the money 
to buy the stamp, which he neglected to do from 

| sheer forgetfulness. Sorry you are compelled to 
wait so long for your money, but it explains some 
mysteries. WALLACE YOUNG, 

Casey, Clark Co., Ill., May 2, 1889. 

It is bad, I know, friend Y., but do not be 
| too severe on your neighbor; you and I make 
mistakes too, but I hope we are all learning 
to overcome these little weaknesses that 
seem to cling about usin spite, almost, of 
all we can do. : 

STRONG STOCKS VERSUS CHAFF CUSHIONS. 

My 63 stocks of bees, 5 of which were three frame 
nuclei, have ail come through safe, with the excep- 
tion of one queen. She was raised last July, and 
died in April, leaving but little brood in her hive. I 
believe in strong stocks of young bees for winter- 
ing. I looked over all my Simplicity hives April 22d, 
and found one that was left without any packing, 
with only a piece of carpet and the frames. This 
stock had brood in 8 frames, and 4 of them were full 
of brood and eggs from top to bottom; while some 
that were put on 5 frames with chaff division boards 
on each side and aquilt on top did not have over 3 

frames of brood. 

GRAPE SUGAR FEEDING OUTDOORS. 

TI commenced feeding grape sugar on April Ist, 
| and in the first four days, they carried off 3 gallons 
of syrup. Then the peach and plumb trees came in, 
and I fed them no more till last Thursday; since 
which time they have carried off 2 gallons each af- 
ternoon, although the raspberries are in bloom, and 
the bees are thick on mine till after sundown. 
There is over an acre within 144 miles of me, and not 
over a dozen hives of bees besides mine. Now, how 
much syrup should they have? They empty a % gal- 
lon can twice, from 7 o’clock in the morning till 
night, on my grooved board, and they crowd around 
the jar so thick that the syrup does not get half way 
across the board, which is 1 foot square. I cut the 
grooves with my wood saw and then nailed strips 
around if and run wax and rosin around to prevent 
leaking. Although they are taking so much syrup 
and working on the raspberries, some of them are 
driving out their drones. Several of them were so 
full that the bees were piled outside at 5 P. M. yes- 
terday, and did not all get in during the night. I 
think I will cut their rations down ', to-morrow, as 
the black locust trees are coming into bloom, 


ALIGHTING BOARDS. 

I make mine out of any kind of scrap lumber that 
is not sappy, and when I get them ready to nail I 
paint the surfaces that come together with thick 
paint, and nail immediately, and then paint them all 
over, top and bottom. I think the side that fits up 
to the bottom board of the hive needs painting as 
much as the top side. My bees and my garden keep 
me so busy that I have no time to read or write ex- 
cept at night. C. T. SMITH. 

O'Fallon, iL, May 10, 1880. 

I do not think it very material how much 
you feed them, friend S., providing they 
have enough to keep brood rearing going on, 
and do not kill off their drones. Of course, 
you do not wish to feed so much as to have 
very much grape sugar stored in the hive. 
When rearing brood largely, they will use 
daily an amount of stores that is sometimes 
surprising. 
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FUEL FOR SMOKERS, THAT WON'T “GO OUT.” 

For along time, I have been intending to write 
you how to make a smoker work allright. Having 
been bothered by the smoker's going out just when 
I did not want it to do so, I thought of the plan we 
boys used to use, on the Fourth of July, to light fire 
crackers; that is, to take a piece of cotton rope, 
and set one end on fire, and it would burn all day. 
So Ieut the cotton rope about us long as the fire 
barrel of the smoker, then rap it with cotton cloth 
(old shirts are good), and tie withastring. It should 
about two-thirds fill the chamber of the smoker. 
Light with a match, and get it well going, and it will 
burn all day without going out. 
vineed. 
its side; and, when you want it strong, let it stand 
upright. Of course, the rope and cloth must be dry, 


and, to have it so, T always keep them in a room | 
where there is a fire, as cotton will absorb dampness | 


from the atmosphere. I have never seen anything 
of the kind spoken of in the bee journals, but it 
works all right, andas this is the time of year when 
we need good smokers, it muy be of advantage to 
some. Marcus D. DuBOIS. 

Newburgh, N. Y., June %, 1580. 

Thanks, friend I)., your idea is a modifica- 
tion of our roll of rags, and it comes just in 
time for the bees, and Fourth of July too. 


HORSEMINT AS A HONEY PLANT. 

My bees are doing splendidly. I commenced this 
spring with 10 colonies, and now have 13. The in- 
crease is from the queen you sent me last Decem- 
ber, which is the most prolific queen I ever saw. If 
she is leather colored, I don't care. 
one-half pound of bees that came with her, toa 
strong colony, which, on the 11th of April, I divided 


to keep them from swarming; then, on the 30th of | 


May, | took 3 frames with bees and hatching brood, 
and still the hive is full of bees. We are having a 
powerful flow of honey now from horsemint, which 
is equal to white clover. The bees are crowding out 
the queen in spite of all that [can do. I don't like 
to use the extractor, until the honey has time to 
ripen. J. S. TADLOCK. 

Kingsbury, Texas, June 7, 1880. 

You did extremely well to build a queen 
and a half pound of bees into a full colony 
in the time mentioned, even in your mild 
climate, friend T.—A great deal was said 
about horsemint as a honey plant in our 
back volumes of a few years ago, but we 
have had little or no report from it of late. 
If [am correct, it is related to the berga- 
mot family, and to our common wild balm 
of the woods. It is also of the same family 
as the Monarda punctata, which has been 
sold so much as a honey plant.—Tier up 
your hives, friend T., by putting a story 
filled with empty combs or fdn. under your 
filled combs, until the honey is ripened 
enough to extract. 


MITCHELL, ETC. 

I am a beginner in the bee business and did not 
know any thing about it when I began, but have had 
very good success so far. I had to read and then try 
to do the best I could. I got hold of N. C. Mitchell's 
books, and, of course, got my pay for it. I wish 
some one would “haul him over the coals;’’ he 
needs to be put where he cannot advertise quite so 
much. We have bad g hard winter for bees this last 





! 
year. 


| 
Try it and be con- | 
If it burns too fast, just lay the smoker on | 


I built up the | 


One of my neighbors dropped from 30 to 8; 

another from 20 to 6; I put up only 4, and lost one. 

I thought I was lucky. I used chaff cushions, and 

think that saved mine. A. F. DUNTON. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., May 30, 1880. 





DO BEES SLEEP? ETC. 

“Blue eyes’’ wants to know if the bees sleep? 

Two coats of white lead, and one of French zine 
seem to be very durable on hives. The zine is high 
priced, but goes a great ways. Our 20 chaff hives 
saved allbut one swarm that was in them; lack of 
fall care ailed that one. Eight in Simplicities also 
did well inthe cellar. In the spring of '78, we had 4 
swarms in box hives; we increased to 28, and got 437 
Too much swarming? Yes! 

J.S. WILSON. 


' lb. of honey in sections. 


Sterling, ll., June 2, 1880. 
Tell ‘Blue Eyes” that we cannot discover 
that bees ever sleep nights, as we do,for they 
do nearly all their comb building nights, and 
| when there is a heavy yield of honey coming 
in, they seem to be busier nights, if possible, 
| than during the day. I have never, either, 
been able to see that bees take any rest from 
their labors, unless it is to rest in front of 
the hives when coming in heavily laden; 
and then they only rest long enough to recov- 
er suflicient breath to get in, on to the combs. 
During the summer season, a bee works 
from the minute it crawls out of the cell un- 
tilits wings are worn to stubs with hard 
work, and then it hops about until too weak 
to hop about any longer. During the very 
first day of its life, it is on the move, crawl- 
ing incessantly over the combs, and all 
about the hive. When they hang in clusters, 
preparatory to swarming, or while the wax 
scales are growing out of their bodies, they 
| may be said to be in a state of rest, but it 
can hardly be called 7: The nearest 
approach to sleep is when the weather gets 
so cool, that they tie themselves in knots, as 
it were, and assume a semi-dormant condi- 
tion; but this can hardly be called sleep, or 
even rest, for it is not after they have been 
at work; and, in fact, the bees that take this 
kind of rest are often those that have never 
done any work at all outside of the hive. 





THE ALL-IN-ONE-PLECE SECTION. 

Mr. Editor: - Will you have the kindness to set us 
right before your readers in the “Lewis Section” ad- 
vertisement as per your last GLEANINGS. We want 
to say to your readers most emphatically that there 
is no patent on the Lewis Section, and we trust that 
you will ascertain ofticially from the Commissioner 
of Patents, that what we say is true, and report the 
same to your readers. This we trust you will do in 
justice to us. LEWIS & PARKS. 

Watertown, Wis., June 12, 1880. 

I published friend Fornerook’s advertise- 
ment, in our last number, it is true, but I 
did it because I hated to appear so uncour- 
teous as unnecessarily to refuse to receive an 
advertisement, and especially in regard to a 
matter that had been so much before us; 
but I supposed my remarks on p. 285 were 
plain enough to indicate my opinion in re- 
gard to the validity of such a patent. If I 
am correct, the controversy originally arose 
in regard to the one to whom the honor of 
first making such a section belonged, and as 
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to whether it should be termed the Forn- 
crook section, or the Lewis & Park’s section. 
As is usual in such cases, the parties became 
warmer and warmer in the contest, and our 
friend F. applied for and obtained a patent, 
more to demonstrate his position, than to 
try to monopolize the section business. I 
suppose he has a patent, or he would not say 
so; but the fact is, he would have had little 
trouble in getting a patent on almost any 
thing else belonging to modern bee culture, 
because the patent officials are entirely ig- 
norant of what isin use. If I am correct, 
friend Forncrook does not intend to try to 
interfere with anybody who makes them, 
but simply to insist on his right to the credit 
of being the original inventor, or perhaps 
more properly introducer, of this precise form 
of section. Do not let us be in any great 
hurry, friends, to roll up our sleeves for a 


fight. We have written to the C ommission- 
er of Patents, to get a copy of friend F.’s 
claim. 





DRONES WANTED, AN A B C SCHOLAR’S TROUBLES. 

Friend Root:—I am in a “peck of trouble.” I 
hate to bother you now, knowing you must be busy, 
but I can not find what I want in the books. I have 
got a virgin queen, and only one drone, and he is in 
another hive. The queen hatched last Saturday. I 
commenced this spring with two swarms, -one Ital- 
ians, and one blacks. The Italians swarmed June 
2d, and the blacks June 8th. Both were transferred 
during fruit bloom. I used fdn., and cut out all 
drone cells. Last week I found several drones in 
the black colony and pinched their heads off; but, 
so far, have found but one drone in the Italian hive. 
This queen was hatched in a nucleus hive. Now the 
question is, will she meet this one drone? There are 
no other bees within a mile of here, and none in the 
county except blacks. This queen is a fine one, and 
I don’t like to have her meet a black drone. This 
was my object in pinching off the heads of the black 
drones, thinking, of course, there would be enough 
drones among the Italians. Do you send out drones? 
I have never read anything about it. If you think I 
need any more drones, send them along, and I will 
remit. 

The queens you sent me arrived safe. I intro- 
duced one to the black colony all right, but lost the 
other one. Lieft the cage on the frames all night; 
in the morning, all was quiet, and about a dozen 
bees on the cage; I opened the cage and let her out; 
but, before I had time to think, one of them stung 
her. I know how it is done now,—I mean the sting- 
ing. 

White clover and motherwort are booming. As 
yet, I haven't seen a bee on clover, but the mother- 
wort is covered with them. Pardon me for writing 
so much, but when I get to going, I don’t know 
when to stop. GEO. H. MCGEE, A BC Class. 

Marblehead Light House, O., June 14, 1880. 

Do not worry about the drones, friend M. 
Your queen will get fertilized at this season 
of the year, without any question: but the 
chances of her meeting your one drone are 
so slim that we might as well call it an im- 
possibility. You donot know of any bees 
near you. perhaps, but I assure you the 
queen will find + a in the woods, and as 
they often fly several miles from their hive. 
a queen seldom fails of finding plenty of 


them, during the swarming season. For the 
reasons above given, I have little faith in the 
utility of buying or selling drones, unless 
you could get several thousand, and then 
your queen would be more than likely to 
meet those from some distant hive. See 
“Drones” in ABC. 


A COLONY THAT WON'T REAR A QUEEN. 

Friend Root: -IT have a queenless colony which I 
cannot get to rear a queen. They build plenty of 
cells, but there is nolarvie, or anything else inthem. 
I gave them a comb of eggs, and a comb of hatching 
brood. They started 6 cells. Lexamined them the 
3d, 6th, and 10th day, and there was nothing at all 
in any of the cells. I then put a piece of comb inthe 
center of a strong colony, and let it stay 3 days, when 
it was nearly full of eggs. I put itin the center of 
the queenless colony, and, on the 3d day, examined 
it, and they had started queen cells. Onthe &thday, 
1 looked again, and there was nota thing in any of 
the cells. Whose fault is it, mine or the bees? Just 
give me your hand, friend Root, and help me over 
this trouble. Tell me what todo, for I am a very 
young A BC scholar. 

I commenced this spring with 2 old, box hives, 
given me by afriend. They cast one swarm each, 
so [had four. When lI got the A B C book, I trans- 
ferred them into movable frame hives, and made 
two artificial swarms. I can handle the bees with- 
out veil or smoker. I keep the veil you sent me for 
visitors. 

Ithought I was getting on well, but this thing 
bothers me teribly. They must raise a queen, and I 
want you to tell me how to make them do it. 

J. J. SIMPKINS. 

Summerfield, Dallas Co., Ala., June 10, 1880, 

I have never seen a colony behave just as 
you describe, friend S., but somewhat in the 
same way. I am inclined to think they have 
a fertile worker, or some sort of a half drone 
and half worker, but [ would not fuss with 
them longer, inthe way yonare doing. Break 
them up, and reconstruct them; perhaps the 
best way of doing this willbe toswap places 
with some other hive, watching both to be 
sure they will not fight. The bees of the 
stubborn colony will then havea good queen, 
and a new set of combs filled with brood, 
and it will be strange if they donot go in and 
go to work. The old combs will be cover- 
ed with steady industrious bees, and these 
will build queen cells, without question. If 
you have put in brood enough, the young 
bees, when they hatch out, will without 
question build good queen cells, and you 
may succeed without going to the trouble 
of the plan I have given. It should be re- 
membered that a hive of all very old bees 
will seldom rear good queens. 


ANOTHER BEE-KEEPER GONE ON A WEDDING TOUR, 

F. W. Dryor, of this place, was married on the I6th 
inst., and started to Denver, Col., on a short trip. 
He has introduced a queen to his hive. May she 
prove to be a good worker, as he is, in that “Sunday 
school on the hill,’ and may she never swarm and 
leave him, but always keep his hive in good order, 
and help to take care of the stores he may collect. 

Wyandott, Kan., June 18, 1880, 1&4 34M. 

Very good, friend N. I am interested in 
this matter, especially that part about the 
Sabbath school on the hill. 
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Notes and Queries 


“DOLLAR QUEENS,’ — THE TERM A MISNOMER. 
J AN you tell me who invented the term ‘‘dollar 
¢} queen?” who it is, if now living, that has | 
dragged the queen business down to a level | 
with the “dollar store” fraud, of which even the | 
brazen-faced sharp dealers have become ashamed? | 
But you say in reply to my objections to such dou- 
ble dealings, that the word “‘untested”’ cannot be un- 
derstood, ete. Well, Mr. R., I should think that 
Webster, if consulted, would explain what ‘tuntest- 
ed” means. Friend R , why does not the word un- 
tested mean that the queen bas not been tested? I 
see you advertise ‘‘dollar queens” at $1.50, ete. 

Ishould think you might find a good text; viz., 
“Dollar queens” at $1.25 and $1.50, to preach one of 
those monthly sermons from; but I am not aiming 
to be ironical. G. W. DEMAREE. 

Christiansburg, Ky., June %, 1880. 

(Charity, friend D. When we first went into the 
dollar queen business, no one seemed to think it 
possible that queens would ever be furnished every 
month in the year, as they are now, and when cus- 
tomers began to demand them in April, it was found 
a necessity to inform them, if they must have them 
so early, they woull have to pay more. Meantime, 
however, the name had become a household word, 
and it would have been no easy matter to change it, 
even had we tried. Could you know, as I do, of the | 
confusion and hard feelings it makes to change | 
names on staple commodities, you might think the | 
name would do very well. One objection to the | 
word “untested” is that a great many will have it | 
that it means unfertilized, and even now we have | 
postals all the time, asking if the dollar queens are | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








fertile. Everybody now knows the term ‘‘dollar 
queen,” and it seems too bad to change it; but, as 
the prospect now is that a nice queen will soon be 
sold at retail for 75c., I presume we may well think 
of a different name. What do the friends say? 
Shall we have it “untested?’’] 


BEES THAT “DON’T KNOW ENOUGH TO GO IN WHEN | 
IT RAINS,’’ AND THE REMEDY. 


Ihave 2 stands of bees, no increase yet this sea- 
son. Sunday, May 30th, I found large quantities of 
bees lying all around in front of the hives, and on 
the ground; all returned to the hive until Sunday 
morning, June 6th, when I found them in the same 
condition. A severe storm all day Sunday kept 
them drenched, so that many of them perished. All 
that were alive returned tothe bive when the sun 
came out Monday morning. What is the reason? | 

R. M. MORRILL. 

Plymouth, Marshall Co., Ind., June &, 1880, 


{Your hives were so full of bees, friend M., before 
swarming, that they were crowded out, as is often | 
the case where they are not attended to by giving 
them suflicient room. During sultry weather, they \ 
often not only cover the sides of the hive around the | 
entrance, but get out on the ground as well. When | 
the hive is very much crowded, they often stay out | 
during rain storms, and when it turns suddenly cold, 
they sometimes get so chilled as to die. Aside from 
the danger of having the bees killed by bad weather, 
it isa sad waste to let the hives get so filled up, that | 
they are obliged to hang out in idleness.] 


CYPRUS ISLAND; LATEST NEWS BY TELEGRAM. 
Arrived home, with queens, safely. 


Beeton, Ont., Can., June 17, ’80. D. A. JONES. 


NOTIONAL BEES, AS WELL AS BEE-KEEPERS. 

It is nothing queer that some bees eat grape su- 
gar, and some do not; I had a stock this spring that 
refused to eat candy made from white cane sugar. 
It was not weak either. JOHN C, GREENLEAF. 

Burrville, Conn., June 16, 1880. 

NEW HONEY. 

I yesterday took 64, one-pound sections, all from 
one chaff hive. This is the second time honey has 
been taken from this hive this season,—not less 
than 20 lbs. the first time. Neighbor B. took 64 Ibs. 
from a Langstroth hive yesterday, and still we do 
not know where the honey comes from. White 
clover is in bloom, but we rarely see a bee on it. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., June 12, 1880. A.W. KAYE. 

{I think, if you look sharp, you will find it comes 
from red clover, friend K., but I may be mistaken. 
If I were you, I would follow them up, and find out 
where they get the honey.] 

THE RED-CLOVER QUEENS. 

Your “red-clover”’ queen came to hand last Thurs- 
day evening. She was in first rate condition, and so 
were all the bees with her. She is the most insane 
thing Iever saw. I took 4 empty combs, put them 
in a hive, removed a strong colony and placed the 
empty hive on its stand, and, after leaving the 
queen caged 12 hours, I tried to introduce her; but, 
although the bees would have accepted her, she was 
such a fool that she nearly lost her life several times. 
When I let her go she took herself off, and staid off 
for 10 or 15 minutes, and when she came back I spoil- 
ed her flying machine. 

I have tried 3 or 4 times to introduce her, but with 
the same luck. She says, “‘zeep, zeep, zeep,’” and 
away she goes, and the bees get out of patience and 
take after her. I now have her on hatching brood. 
A more nimble queenI never saw; strong also. 

F. W. COMINGS. 

East Berkshire, Vt., June 15, 1880. 





CUTTING UP STARTERS ON SUNDAY. 
The fdn. came allright. I wrote to have it cut in 
small pieces ready to set, but I can get along with 
that. I can stay at home from church one Sunday, 
and cut it, if my wife will allow it. HENRY HALL. 
June 20, 1880. 
P. S..-There was twice as much fdn. as I expected 
to get for the money. H. H. 
[Now look here, friend H., I vehemently protest, 
and hereby entreat your wife to absolutely torbid 
any such doings. Fdn. packs and ships much more 


' conveniently, in the strips, and it is but a very little 
| work to cut up these strips with a sharp knife dip- 
| ped in starch, by taking quite a pile of them at a 


time. If you got twice as much as you expected, 
you can certainly xfford to cut them up on week 
days, can you not? God will not send you a good flow 
of honey, if you break the Sabbath. Just you tuke 
notice and see if Sunday work prospers. ] 
RED CLOVER. 

My beesare working more on the red clover this 

season, than on the white and Alsike. 
ALBERT L. ENTRICAN, 
Westville, Mich., June 17, 1880. 
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EXTRACTING THE ‘'WIRES.’ 

Fdn. received all right, and some of it worked out 

into nice comb. Will I need to extract the wire 
from brood frames after the fdn. is worked out? 


F. H. SEAREs. 
Girard, Pa., June 7, 1880. 


[To be sure not; what ever put such a queer idea 
as that into your head, friend 8.? We want the 
wires there to keep the frames strong. } 


DESIRABLE (7) POINTS IN A QUEEN. 

I want a queen from your own apiary, that you 
know has the *“*turpentine’’ in her, as I have en- 
gaged a good many queens, and I will have to keep 
her on the nest all summer, feeding her red peppers 
and charcoal, and perhaps bone dust, etc. 

A. W. ANDERSON. 

Cambridgeboro, Crawford Co., Pa., June 2, 1880. 





UNDESERVED KIND WORDS. 
Thank you for three good things,—-trust, prompt- 
itude, kindness. M. T. MANTOR, 
Viroqua Junction, Monroe Co., Wis., June 3, 1880. 
{Thanks, friend M.; but your words hurt more 
than if you had abused me, because I have not been 
prompt with you all. I shall appreciate it more 
than Lever did before, when I get once more where 
I can send all goods right off promptly. Perhaps it 
is good for me, even if itis bad for you, for it will 
make me so afraid of some of you, that I shan't 
dare get proud and overbearing anymore. } 








CYPRIAN QUEENS. 

I see it is claimed in GLEANINGs that the Cyprian 
bees are superior to all others. Why could you not 
raise dollar, Cyprian queens, untested, the same as 
Italians, and accommodate your subscribers and 
customers? S. W. SwWINGLE. 

Roseville, Muskingum Co,, O., June 9, 1880, 

{{ will offer them just as soon as Iam satisfied that 
they are better than the Italians, but | want to make 
atest of them, before I give them even the endorse- 
ment of having them in my price list. The one 
Cyprian queen which we had in our apiary last sea- 
son was hardly a credit to the race; but I presume 
she was impurely mated. We sold her at the price 
of a hybrid.] 


I am in Blasted Hopes with my queen nursery, but 
I won't give up yet. I got & queens from 30 queen 
cells; that’s ‘Blasted Hopes.” How can I keep my 
bees from destroying 6 queen cells in 6 days for me? 

Your young friend, A. MEDER, JR. 

Louisville, Ky., May 31, 1880. 

{Your inquiry is rather too indefinite, Friend M., 
but I think you will find the A BC covers the whole 
ground of preventing the bees from destroying the 
queen cells.] 


DEAD QUEENS IN FRONT OF THE HIVES. 

I keep tinding dead queens in front of the hive. 
They have not swarmed yet. What is the cause of 
it? JERRY MOFFITT. 

Oxford, Mass., June &, 1880. 

{If you mean, friend M., that you keep finding old, 
fertile queens dead in front of the hive, I can only 
say that it seems to be a feature of the late mortali- 
ties among the bees, and I do not know of any rea- 
son to assign for it. If it is young, newly hatched 
queens, it is doubtless because they have made prep- 
arations for swarming, that have been upset by a 
sudden cessation in the honey harvest, and they, in 


| young queens, and abandoning, for the present, all 


consequence, destroyed the cells, throwing out the | 


swarming preparations. ] 


I lost one colony last winter, before I got the grape 
sugar. The combs are full of dead bees. Will they 
do to put a new swarm on this season without hav- 
ing the dead bees taken from the cells, before hiv- 
ing the new swarm? J.P. WATT. 

Duck Creek, Ill., May 15, 1880. 

[Your combs filled with dead bees, if given to 
strong stocks, one or two at a time, as directed in A 
BC, page 285, will be made as good as new. Do not 
pick out the dead bees at all.] 


DRONES AND THEIR PURITY,» A CORRECTION. 

Friend Root:—-In this month's GLEANINGS, you 
speak as if drones from a pure Italian queen that 
hus met a black drone are not pure (see p. 281, June 
No.); else how can you get % blood? I want to know, 
for I have some very handsome queens that have 
met black drones, and am of the opinion that their 
drones are pure, and that queens mated with them, 
if pure, will produce pure workers. Am I wrong? 

Paterson, N. J., June 2,80. LANGLEY CLAXTON. 

{I stand corrected; you are right, and I am wrong, 
friend C., and I thank you for calling my attention 
to the blunder. I overlooked the fact that, in the 
case referred to, only the workers were said to be 
hybrids. My remarks there will answer for a case 
where the queen's mother was impurely mated. No 
accurate experiments have ever given us any cause 
at allto doubt the truthfulness of the statements 
laid down by Dzierzone and Berlepsche; viz., that 
the drone progeny is in no way affected by the fer- 
tilization of the queen.] 


A NEW SWARM RETURNING TO THE OLD HIVE. 

Ihadaswarm of bees yesterday which I put into 
a new hive, on a new stand. After being quiet 
about 15 minutes, they all came out and returned to 
the old hive, although [had given them a frame of 
brood, A. G. WILLOWS. 

Carlingford, Ontario, Can., June 9, 1880. 

[Why, friend W., it seems to me almost unaccount- 
able, that aswarm thus fixed should go back. Did 
you make sure that the frame contained unsealed 
brood, that the hive did not stand in the sun, and 
that the entrance was large enough to give an 
abundance of air? If all these points were attend- 
ed to, it seems to me that they would hardly desert 
brood right from any hive, even though they had 
no queen at all with them; yet I know bees, at 
times, seem to go right contrary to all rules and 
regulations laid down. ]} 





LOOK OUT FOR ROBBING. 

I introduced the queen all rigbt, toa rather weak 
colony. She commenced laying in a few days, but 
one night we got a frost which stopped honey gath- 
ering; my bees got to robbing, and, although I stop- 
ped them before they carried off much honey, I 
found my Italian queen dead outside of the hive. 
Some of her young bees are out now, and ure nice 
large bees, but I take them to be hybrids. 

PHILLIP LONSLEY. 

Moose Ear, Wis., June 5, 1880. 

|The death of the queen was undoubtedly caused 
by the robbing. I scarcely know why it is, but, dur- 
ing a robbing raid, the queen seems to be passed by 
and forgotten, and they are often found, at such a 
time, wandering outside of the hive, and sometimes 
dead as you have described. Look to your bees ear- 
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ly and late, especially when you have weak colonies, | 
or after a frost.] 





DANGER OF STARVING EVEN IN JUNE, ETC. 

I examined my bees this afternoon, and found that 
during the last week they have consumed nearly 
every ounce of their stores (result of a continuously 
rainy week). To-day was bright, and I trust they 
may open up hostilities with the advent of white 
clover. 

When I was a student, Prof. Cook used to “hoot’’ 
me with a grave shake of his head, ‘Ah! Mr. Taylor, 
you'll never make a bee mun; tooscarey;” but I be- | 
gin to think I can “skunk” the Prof. handling them, 
for be used to get hit by a bee’s helm now and then, 
while I go through with impunity, so far at least. 

J. E. TAYLOR. 


Otisco, Mich., May 7, 1880. 





SWARMING RETARDED BY GIVING THE BEES ROOM 
IN SECTIONS. 


Mr. Root:— Will you please tell me if placing a 
case of sections on a hive will in any way prevent 
swarming, or at least as early as otherwise. I wish 
to have as early swarms as possible. Ought I to 
place the surplus boxes on before they have the low- 
er part filled? C. 8. BURKE. 

Batavia, N. Y., June 12, 183). 

{While giving the bees empty sections, right above 
the brood nest, will not absolutely prevent swarm- | 
ing, it will, as a general thing, do much to make it 
less probable that they willswarm; and,if you want 
swarms instead of honey, you will hasten them 
greatly, by omitting to give the: bees any room in 
sections, Or an upper story. It is rather a wasteful 
proceeding, however, for many stocks will get their 
hive full, and remain idly hanging on the front of 
the hives, before they are ready to swarm, and it 
would be nothing strange, if they should thus idle 
the whole season through, and not swarm atall. If 
you want honey, put on the surplus boxes, just be 
fore the lower story is filled.] 





ABSCONDING SWARMS. 

I had a large first swarm issue on the 10th inst. 
After having obtained a frame of unsealed brood 
from the old stand, and placing it in a new hive, I re- 
paired to my clustered swarm. After having hived 
it successfully, [removed the new colony into my 
apiary, and gave it proper shade. On the morning 
of the 12th, my new swarm came out, and, to my as- 
tonishment, started forthe woods. By this time, I 
had my smoker in govd trim, and my legs were then 
used pretty freely. After going about '» mile, they 
concluded to go to bouse-keeping in a large ash tree. 
I cut the tree down, and succeeded in saving only 
about 3 pts. of bees. 

Searcely had I finished the work, when my Italians 
commenced swarming and without even waiting to 
say “thank you” for the favorsI had done them, 
they took a bee line for the woods, but not without 
company, for I kept pace with them, until they 
reached their (Supposed) place of abode ina tree. | 
This was a large first swarm of Italians, containing 
atested queen one year of age. Now you see a 
frame of unsealed brood did not prevent my first 
swarm from going to the woods. I would like you 
to give me some information concerning these two 
swarms. E. J. HINSHAW. 

Lynn, Randolph Co., Ind., June 15, 1880, 

{I do not know but that I am “cornered,” friend 
H., if a frame of brood, shading, and carrying to a | 
new location will not stop them. If we have many | 


more such reports this season, I shall have to vote 
in favor of artificial swarming I fear.] 


HAMMOCKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS(’). 

I would like to suggest that you add Hammocks to 
your counters. Would they not be splendid to hang 
under a shady tree, to lie in and read GLEANINGS 
while watching the bees? H. L. WEBBER. 

Monroe Centre, Me., June %, 1880. 

(The counter store was started with the idea of 
having it include only useful articles, friend W., and 
I confess I feel a little doubt in regard to whether 
Hammocks belong in that list; but perhaps a bee- 
keeper should rest once in a while, at least long 
enough to read GLEANINGS. Whocan furnish good 
ones, at a low price, by the hundred?] 


TOOL BOXES AND TOOL CHESTS. 

Can not you do something in the way of getting 
up and offering for sale, tool chests and tools for 
boys? They are offered at the stores, but for the 
most part the tools are of the poorest quality, and 
the prices high. One of my boys has been saying 
money for months to get some tools, and I have told 
him that Mr. Root loves the boys so well that I think 
he will do something for them in the way of tools. 


U.C. Boswortu. 
Creston, Iowa, June 1, 1880. 


(Thanks, friend B. I have had, for some time, 
stowed away inacorner of my brain, a tool box, 
to hold some of the nice little tools that are cheap, 
and have been proved to be good, but it seems as if 
I should never get time to see to it. On our 10 cent 
counter is a very pretty little box, called a knife 
tray, and our boys have found them very handy to 
earry nails and small tools in. These, with a few 
divisions, would be pretty and cheap. To avoid 
mixing the nails, | would havea nail fastened with 
staples, on the side of each box, and then any cbild, 
(or woman?) could put each nail right in the box 
made for it, and there need never be any excuse 


| for mixing them. A mixed lot of small nails, the 


small wire nails for instance, might almost as well 
be thrown away; for it will cost more than they wre 
worth, ordinarily, to separate them. ] 


FLORIDA AND PALMETTO HONEY. 

I started this year with 14 swarms, and now have 
30, and expect more out any minute. Have ex- 
tracted 300 Ibs. of saw-palmetto honey, to give room 
for brood. It has been the hardest season on bees 
here so far, for many years; but every thing prom- 
ises well for a big crop for the rest of the season. 


W. S. HART. 
New Smyrna, Fla., June 3, 1880. 


SIMPSON HONEY PLANTS. 

Ihave at last found out what Simpson's honey 
plantis. Ihave plowed under more this spring, I 
suppose, than you have got on your honey farm. 
So much for not knowing more. After hocing mine 


| so well, and taking so much pains with it, you may 


know how I felt, when I found out what it was. My 
bees are doing better and better. 
GEO. W. STITES. 

Spring Station, Ind., June 11, 1880, 

[Now, friend S8., unless you have seen the blos- 
soms On those weeds, I think you are making a mis- 
take. Our gardener left a large weed near the door 
a few days ago, saying it was a Simpson plant, but it 
was only acommon weed that looks, to an un- 
trained eye, very much like it. Look again and 
report. ] 
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Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
xix. 19. 

a ao 
PAINTING HIVES. 

SINCE printing the article on this subject, on page 
528, we learn from friend L., that the proportions 
for mixing paint there given, are wrong. 
of 4 and 3 gallons of oil, read 5 and 4 gallons. 

oo 

I EXPECT it will take all summer to get this “ink 
business” straight. The June Exchange says I claim 
never to have sent any ink by mail. I have never 
sent 2 oz. bottles of ink, but I do send “little bits of 


| 


asking questions, if it did not hold the regular 
standard Langstroth frame. If your hive will hold 


| these, it will hold the regular standard goods all the 


| way through; but if it will not, the quicker you 


MATT. | 


throw it away and commence in the beaten track 


with the rest of the world, the better. 
> oe _— 





SOMETIMES our friends say, “The colony will die, 
if Ido not get that queen right away,” and, if I re- 
collect aright, one or two have complained that their 
colonies did die because those who advertised queens 
did not send them. Of course, queens should be 
sent promptly, and I would not, for amoment, try to 
excuse these vexatious delays; but, my friends, you 


| certainly make a grave mistake when you leave a 


colony in such a shape that it must stand still and 
die, if the queen does not come just as you want her. 
Give them some brood or eggs, and let them be at 


| work, and then, when the queen does come, they 


Instead | 


ones” in a block of wood, and, should the bottle be | 


broken, as the wood in any case would soak up 
every drop of ink, and more too, I think it in strict 


compliance with the spirit of the law. So also is the | 


water in the tin bottles; and I never meant to im- 
ply otherwise. Iam very glad indeed that the Peet 
introducing and shipping cage has proven a success. 
————_____e.~.»} = 
CHARITY. 

JUST now, it seems to me, the most prevailing sin 
I know of among us is a want of charity. Why do 
we, 80 many of us, persist in saying athing was done 
purposely, when it was entirely unintentional. No 
matter how many times we have found that no 
wrong was intended, the very next time, we take it 
for granted that our friend made a mistake in his 
own favor just because he wanted to put in his own 
pocket a few cents that belong to us. For variety’s 
sake, if nothing more, let us try how it will work to 
give a brother more credit for good intentions than 
he probably deserves. 
ee 
EDITORS should be servants of the people; at least 
it seems to me, from the nature of things, they 
ought. If this is so, then they ought to be very ac- 
commodating, especially to the people who send 
them money. In view of the latter point we have 
just made arrangements to receive Canada money 
and Canada postage stamps at par. Although the 
banks refuse to take it except at from 3 to5 per cent 
discount, we have notrouble at all in getting full 
value by sending it by registered letter to a friend 
in Canada, who does the business, solely for the sake 

of accommodating his countrymen. 


And whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your set 
vant: - Matt. xx. 27. 





———@ > -o———— 

WHEN you are ordering odd sized sections, frames, 
separators, ete., please give the exact dimensions of 
what you want. Do all the figuring yourself, and do 
not leave computations for myself or clerks to do. 
The dimensions of your hives are of no possible use 
to us at all; if you give them to ask my opinion and 
advice, I can tell you that before hand. I would 
burn up the best hive I ever saw or heard of, or give 


{t to the first man who would wheel it away without , 


will be right in the line of business, and in very 
much better trim to receive a queen than if left te 
suffer and, possibly, have a fertile worker in her 
stead. If you have a queenless colony, give them a 
comb with eggs in, at least once a week, or you are 
hardly fit to be a bee-keeper. 

——_—-r > > 

OH humanity, humanity, why will you be so care- 
less! It is said the world now moves in waves; first 
it surges in one direction, and then in another. The 
latest ‘‘surge’’ in business seems to be a propensity 
to say that a part of the goods ordered were not in 
the package; but some of our clerks have become 
so keen and sharp on that point, of late, probably 
because of sore experience, that they are generally 
able to say whether the goods were in or not, and 
when they are sure the articles were put in, we 
write back to look more carefully. To my surprise, 
at least, quite a number of replies show the clerks 
to be right. Here is one: 

A. 1. Root: —1I found the block several days sinee, and this 
morning found wire at the bottom of the last box. 
Johnstown, Ohio, June 5, 188) J. M. BROWN. 

I do not mean to complain, my friends, but I want 
you to be mild when saying goods were omitted. I 
presume you, like ourselves, are crowded and hur- 
ried, but let us all take time enough to have “lots” 
of charity, one for another, and to be slow in censur- 
ing each other too severely. 

> s?>- - 

OUR advertising clerk, as a general thing, is very 
reliable; in fact, it is so long since she has madea 
mistake, I hardly took the trouble to review her 
work as I do some of the rest, but in our June No., 
it seems that things got bungled badly, somehow. 
Some advertisements were put in that were not 
wanted, and, worse s‘ill, two or three were left out 
that were wanted, and I do not know really whom 
to seold, for all that were in any way connected with 
it show very good reasons why they were not at all 
to blame. I guess it must be myself, and I am not 
only very sorry, but I will pay damages on receipt 
of bill, if our friends will “think gently of the err- 
ing.”” Our friends Scovell & Anderson were one of 
the parties who were used so badly, and our old 
stand by, Hayhurst, was another. Ido not know 
but friend H. thought I did it out of spite, for if 
there is any one man who can beat us in putting up 
and shipping a queen and a pound of bees, it is 
friend H. himself. Look at his advertisement, and 
thentry him. Friend Parker also, who invented the 
beautiful machine for putting in starters, had his 
advertisement left out of May No. by mistake. 
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Cur Komes. 


For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty: 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another.—Galatians, v. 13. 

SKC HLLE friend Faris was with us a few 
Wy days ago, we (being ‘* Yankees” you 

_ know) questioned him considerably 
about his southern home. At the breakfast 
table, some one suggested that he was from 
a state where they formerly kept slaves. He 
assented. 

“Did you ever keep slaves, Mr. Faris?” 

‘No; I was too poor a man then to be 
able to own a slave.” 

“Ilow much money did it take?” asked 
one of the children. 

“Oh, it depended a good deal on how old 
they were, etc. Perhaps all the way from 
3100.00 to 31,000.00. Children sold for very 
small amounts, sometimes.” 

**Why, did they sell children?” 

‘*Most certainly.” 

“What, and take them right away from 
their mothers and fathers?” 

“To be sure.” 

‘*Did you ever see this done, Mr. Faris?” 

‘Why, yes; many and many a time.” 

But did you stand by, and do nothing? 
Did not the mothers shriek and wring their 
hands? Was husband sold from wife, and 
carried away where she had not power to fol- 
low, and family ties thus severed in a mo- 
ment, forever?” 

“Yes; Ihave seen it all. When traders 
came along, these things were common In 
fact, they thought as little about it as do we 
in selling any kind of stock.” 

“Was this really in our own country?” 
said one. ‘Tlow long ago was it that such 
things were done?” 

“Only 20 years. Does it really seem possi- 
ble that only 20 years ago, in this land of lib- 
erty, men bought and sold their fellow men?” 

Does it not seem almost a mistake when 
we look back and think of it? In heathen 
lands, it is common for prisoners of war to 
be held as slaves, but surely no such thing 
could have been the custom in this enlight- 
ened land only 20 years ago? I mentioned 
the matter at our noon-day service, and 
asked how many of us would stand by and 
see a child taken from its mother, and carried 
away by main force, to a life perhaps far 
worse than death. It seems to me, if no re- 
dress could be obtained by law, I would 
fight like a tiger for the helpless and unpro- 
tected. Mr. Gray remarked that there were 
those who did tight, and lost their lives, 
without doing any good seemingly. Some- 
body suggested that there was one ‘John 
Brown,” who decided to tight, even though 
against the most fearful odds, and, if the le- 
gend is truthful, as a reward of so doing, his 
“body lies moldering in the grave” with 
others who gave their bodies to the cause in 
a like manner. Is not the world slowly 
“hanging? Last month I told you of that 
st.rit that bid me beware of telling my fel- 
low men what they must, or must not do. 
Lhe spirit of Christ constantly enjoins.— 


Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 


saith the Lord of Hosts. 


Is not the day passing by, when it is found 
necessary to say ‘must,’ In our intercourse 
with any of those about us, who are general- 
ly recognized as law abiding citizens? and 
the time coming when we can literally obey 
this little text: 

Give to every man that asketh of thee; andof him 
that taketh away thy goods, ask them not again. 
LUKE Vi. 30. 

You remember about Charlie Ross,—how 
a whole nation was up and on the alert, just 
because one household had been robbed of 
their little boy. If a little child was in 
danger of being burned to death in the up- 
per story of some great building, and it was 
generally known to a great mass of our peo- 
ple that money would save its life, how 
much would be subscribed? What do our 
people consider a human life worth, and how 
much will America pay to save a human life? 
At the time of our Chicago fire, why did the 
whole nation pour out money, clothes, and 
food, until there was more than could be 
taken care of, and that, too, to those who 
were no more closely related than by the ties 
of common humanity, and to people they 
never before heard of? During the reign of 
the yellow fever, why did so many give 
away their lives, just tor the mere hope of 
being able to save the lives of a few un- 
known fellow beings. Is there not an ele- 
ment in humanity of something Christ like? 

Mr. Faris said, if I had lived one the 
slave holders as he had, and seen all sides of 
the question, he thought very likely I would 
have let it pass and said or done nothing as 
did the rest. A friend remarked after the 
noon service, that there are many colored 
people in the South who say now they would 
rather be with their old masters, than to 
have their present places, if they could be 
guaranteed against being bought and sold, 
in case of the death of their owners, or like 
contingences. When they fell into the 
hands of wicked, cruel people, of course, it 
gave those people an unusual power to in- 
flict pain and suffering. Let us exercise all 
the charity we can for what is passed and 
gone, but it may be well to consider the 
point in its moral bearings, at the same time. 

Reader, you have a bright little one in 
your own home. You that have lost one 
such by death can well imagine the feelings 
you would be called upon to endure, were 
some strong man to come in, vested with the 
power of law to back him, and tear this lit- 
tle one away, regardless of all your plead- 
ings and prayers for mercy. Suppose a 
wife or husband were snatched from you in 
the same way, and handed over to any fiend 
in human shape, who might have the requi- 
site one thousand, or two thousand dollars. 
I believe it was generally conceded that a 
slave holder could do whatever he pleased 
with his chattel. Would you stand oo and 
tamely bear to have a brutal man lay hands 
on your wife and child? or would you fight 
until you had drawn your last breath, and 
shed your last drop of blood for those loved 
ones? You are crazed at the thought. Sup- 
pose it was your neighbor’s home that was 
invaded. Would you not help to raise an 
armed force of all the men in your vicinity, 
to resist to the last, any attempt to carry off 
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to slavery his little ones that he loves, as you 
do yours, more than life? To be sure you 
would fight; if you would not, you do not 
deserve life and a free country. Think of 
having your boy or your girl sold as a slare, 
to be To 


childhood, at least. Let us have a few years of his 
youth, in which we may enjoy his innocence to re- 


| pay us in some small degree for the care and love 


we have lavished upon him.’ This is something 


| you, Who now stand a prisoner at the bar, have not 


rded over by you know not whom, to. 


have their little lives ground out of them, | 


and every spark of manhood or womanhood 
killed out, in its very incipiency, and to be 
told that there was no remedy; it was one 
of the inexorable combinations of circum- 
stances, and the only way was to put up with 
it. What would you do? 

Do you say these things are passed and 
gone? and do you wonder why I have gone 
away back, and raked up old and forgotten 





memories, years after these things have. 
ceased to exist? Do you say let us consider 


the present and the future, and let by-gones 
be by-gones? Very well, let us see to the 
future then. The following I found on a 
scrap of paper, that I picked up accidentally: 


Three saloon-keepers in Chicago were found 
guilty of selling liquor to minors, and the following 


'the fence. 


is the address of the Judge who sentenced them, as | 


reported in the Chicago Tribune: 

“By the law you may sell to men and women, if 
they willbuy. You have given your bond and paid 
your license to sell to them, and no one has a right 
to molest you in your legal business. 
what the consequences may be, no matter what pov- 
erty and destitution are produced by your selling 
according to law, you have paid your money for 


paid for; this is not embraced in your license. 

For this offense the Court sentences you to ten 
days’ imprisonment in the county jail, and that you 
pay a fine of seventy-five dollars and costs; and 
that you stand commited until the tine and costs of 
this prosecution are paid.”’ 


A few days ago, as I was passing along 
the streets of our town, I was startled by 
hearing a perfect volley of oaths, curses, 
blasphemy, and obscenity. In fact, the lan- 
guage was so foul that passers-by turned 
out and crossed over involuntarily to the 
other side of the street. I went up to him, 
and found that it was one of our Medina 
boys, in a state of beastly intoxication. He 
could not stand up, but lay partly against 
My first impulse was to have 
him arrested at once, as a public nuisance: 
but a second thought admonished me that I 
had not yet tried the power of kind words, 
and after learning his name I left him, for I 
have learned that it is generally words wast- 


-ed, to attempt to talk to a drunken person. 
| After he got sober, I had a talk with him. 


No matter | 
| he was 21. 


this privilege, and you are licensed to pursue your | 


calling. No matter what families are distracted and 
rendered miserable, no matter what wives ure treat- 
ed with yiolence, what children starve or mourn 
over the degredation of a parent, your business is 
legalized, and no one may interfere with you in it. 
No matter what mother may agonize over the loss 
of a son, or sister blush for the shame of a brother, 
you have aright to disregard them all and pursue 
your legal calling; you are licensed. You may fit 
up your lawful place of business in the most enti- 


His drunken spree had been on the very day 
Ile had been a frequenter of sa- 
loons, and had seen others hand over their 
money and drink, but he had been refused 
because he was not of age. The very day 
he became of age, his first work was to go 
and ask for whisky, and drink. He was 
simply celebrating his liberty. Was it liber- 
ty that he was enjoying as he lay there on 
the side walk? If he was a slave, whose 
slave was he, judging from his language? 
Why does a man or boy who is under the in- 


fluence of liquor invariably take God’s name 


cing and captivating form; you may furnish it with | 


the most costly and elegant equipments for your 
lawful trade; you may fill it with the allurements 
to amusement; you may use all your arts to induce 
visitors; you may skillfully arrange and expose to 
view your choicest wines and captivating bevera- 
ges; you may then induce thirst by all contrivan- 
ces to produce a raging appetite for drink, and then 
you may supply that appetite to the full, because it 
is lawful; you have paid for it; you have a license. 
You may allow boys, almost children, to frequent 
your saloon; they may witness the apparent satis- 
faction with which their seniors quaff the sparkling 
glass; you may be schooling and training them for 
the period of twenty-one, when they, too, can partic- 
ipate, for all this is lawful. You may hold the cup 
to their very lips, but you must not let them drink 
that is unlawful. But while you have all these 
privileges forthe money you pay, this poor privi- 
lege of selling to children is denied you. Here par- 
ents have the right to say, “Leave my son to me 
until the law gives you the right to destroy him. 
Do not anticipate that terrible moment when I can 
assert for him no further right of protection; that 
will be soon enough for me, for his mother, for his 
sister, for his friends, and for the community to see 
him take his road to death. Give him to us in his 


in vain? Why does their demoniac hatred 
seem to vent itself almost entirely against 
the Bible? 

A few years ago, during a temperance re- 
vival, many of our townsmen were reformed, 
and just in proportion as they dropped their 
intemperate habits they turned to the study 
of the Bible. One of them reformed and 
gave temperance lectures in different parts 
of our county, but, as he had not yet em- 
braced religion, he asked me to go with 
him, and open the evening exercises with 
Bible reading and prayer. The man had 
been a skeptic; but, during these evening 
rides, I had much talk with him, and con- 
siderable on the subject of prayer. He said 
he felt like thanking God, especially when 
he got up in the morning; and, since his 
life had changed for a better one, he many 
times felt like thanking God, with real hon- 
esty and sincerity. I felt that he was on the 
threshold of a new life, and was deeply anx- 
ious that this spirit might prevail, and that 
he might put on the Be armor of a soldier 
of the cross. His reform proved only tran- 
sitory. Iremonstrated with him in regard 


to it, and he admitted that he had ‘“back- 
slid, just as you Christians do sometimes,” 
and promised to do better; but, without 
God’s help, it could not well be lasting. A 
few days ago I passed a little group of men 
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and boys, and my attention was called by | 
hearing some one earnestly condemning the 
Bible. I passed by hastily, and tried not to 
hear the words, but I caught enough to_ 
know that they referred to a vision of diffi- | 
cult interpretation. The statements were 
presented so that a most disgusting story 
was made, and the narrator then de- 
clared that this was just what the 
Bible taught, and church people held | 
up, as the law of God. The listeners, 
some of Whom were boys, drank in the state- 
ment with open mouths, and I fear decided | 
in their own minds that the saloon adjoin- 
ing was a safer place to go to, than the 
chureh a little beyond. This teaching was 
from the same man who used to be so active 
in the temperance work. Why did he take 
so much pains, as he sat idly there, to preju- 
dice minds which probably looked up to him 
as authority (for he was a well read man) 
against the Bible. Ilis statement had al- 
most a Satanic ingenuity about it, I thought, 
as I went over the ground afterward. When | 
one knows he is selling himself to Satan, 
why must he take up a tirade against the 
sible? 

Would it be safe to say, when yon hear a 
man declaiming against the Bible and Chris- 
tian people, that itis because he has some 
secret sin, cherished and kept from the sight 
of men, and that it is Satan, his master, who 
is speaking through him? Suppose it should 
get to be the current impression among peo- 
ple, that he who loudly parades his skepti- 
cism hasa guilty conscience that impels this 
stream of evil and bitterness. 

The utterances of the boy on the street 
were, without question, those of one pos- 
sessed by the Evil One, and one is forcibly 
reminded of the way in which devils took 
possession of people in olden time. 

And, behold, they cried out, saying, What have we 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time? 

Matt. viii. 29. 

The saloon keeper but a few doors from 
the spot is one whom I have met in jail, and, 
of all the utterly hopeless, bitter, hard, un- 
feeling, specimens of humanity I have met, 
this man was one of the worst. Imagine 
him standing behind his bar, after this deed. 
The slave dealers down south used to rob 
mothers of their sons, it is true; but they 
only carried off and sold the body, while the 
boy might be a good Christian boy, in spite 
of anything theycoulddo. This man, night- 
ly robs the mother of her son, and sends his 
soul to perdition; does it, too, all for a few 
cents. We thought awhile ago. that we 
would never stand by, and see such scenes 
enacted. Reader, are you not this minute 
standing by, and seeing just such scenes en- 
acted, as I have just pictured? You think 
our — should revolt, and declare they 
would not live ina community where one 
man holds another in bondage? Good; give 
me your hand; let the world know there are 
just two, if no more, that will not stand by 
tamely, and see our fellows wronged in this 
way. If the world is too much for us, and 
we are crowded down out of sight, let us die 
in a good cause, as did our fathers before us. | 

For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it. 

Matt. xvi. 25. 


But what shall we do, Mr. Root? What 
did you do with that boy? Why, I hada 
talk with him, after he was sober, and now 
he goes to our young men’s prayer meeting 
and attends Sabbath School regularly. That 
is the way I would let the world know I 
would not have such work. Do you not re- 
member, ‘‘Not by might,” &c.? 

By the way, have I ever told you they have 
made me superintendent of the Sabbath 
School? About 300 children, and 25 teach- 
ers, the secretary told me we had enrolled 
last sabbath, and to think that ina few short 
years (since I commenced serving my Sav- 


‘ior and writing these Home Papers here to 


you), this should all have come about, to be 
sure, seems preposterous.—The idea of put- 
ting all this responsibility into the hands of 
one who is but a child in christian work! 
but so it has come about, in some queer way, 
and I presume I should try to think the Lord 
has done it, and so do the best Lean. Ifour 
people ever think I am not just the right one 
for the place, I am ready to a down and 
out, with just as pleasant a smile, as I step- 
ped up. I suppose it came about something 
in this way: you know I had a class of boys, 
to whom I could not do any good, or at least 
I thought I couldn’t. In answer to prayer, 
I was directed to go and visit them at their 
own homes, and it resulted in the weekly 


_meetings with them,as I have told you. By 


the way, those have been dropped, tempora- 
rily, just because of the time it would take 
from the filling of your orders. Well, after 
I had got such a hold on the boys that they 
would listen to me in almost anything, in 
some way it got into the minds of the peo- 
ple that I could control a great many boys, 
and so they gave me the whole school. Do 
you not see? 

Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things. 

And,— 

And whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant: -Matt. xx. 27. 

Suppose I had got discouraged and given 
up, and said I could not do any thing with a 
lot of boys who would be so ‘‘cantankerous,”’ 
and would not listen to a word I had to say. 

Fear not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kindom.—Luke, xii. 32. 

Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.-St. John, xiv. 27. 

Several of those boys are now at work with 
us here, and more respectful, industrious, 
and better behaved boys one could not well 
ask for. 

Did you never notice what a cordial and 
friendly way many of the German people 
have, compared with the cold business hab- 
its of most of the Americans? Even the let- 
ters from our German bee-friends seem full 
of this kind of brotherly love, and make 
one’s heart involuntarily warm toward these 
brothers across the water. Some years ago, 
a pretty, black eyed, German girl came into 
my place of business, and, after a pleasant 
salutation, told me that her name was Caro- 
line S., and that her brother was a jeweler 
too; and, after some little purchase, went 
away with a pleasant ‘‘Good day,” that made 
one feel like parting from a friend. She 


; came in often afterwards, and, by her pleas- 
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ant, cheerful smile and ways, made us all 
feel a warm friendship for her. 
making a purchase, she seemed a little em- 
barrassed and finally suggested, half inquir- 
ingly, that she would pay for it “some other 
day,” intimating that she had unexpectedly 
run short of funds. _ I felt only too glad to 
accommodate her, and after that she often 
left little accounts unsettled for several days 
or weeks. The book-keeper one day re- 
marked that her account had run longer 


| 
| out any care or regard as to where he placed 


One day, in> 


| 


than usual, and asked if Caroline should be | 


dunned. ‘‘By no means,” I replied. for I 
felt that Caroline was the very soul of honor, 
and that all would surely be all right with- 
out any reminder; and so it proved. 


Time passed, and she one day came in 
with a fine looking man who spoke English 
quite brokenly, whom she introduced, 
with a most becoming color on her fresh 
rosy face, as her husband. How happy they 
two always seemed when they came in to- 
gether, and how plainly one could notice 
that each one was bent on making the other 
happy. Still later, a new — was brought 
along, and as he grew older, little trinkets 
were selected for him from the contents of 
our counters. 
he became a favorite every where, for the 
reason that he inherited his mother’s bright 
ps and her peculiar, frank, friendly smile, 
if for no other reason, and I often watched 
the bright curly haired boy, as he looked at 
the different things in the store with a child- 
ish fancy and delight. Happy, innocent, 
joyous childhood! O that angels might 
guard you and preserve that innocence, all 
ray J through this, so often, thorny path of 
ife! 

Shut your eyes, dear reader, and when you 
open them again, imagine a dozen years to 


As he got able to walk alone, | 


_ the only way I can stop.” 


have passed. It was the close of a warm | 


day a year ago, that a boy came to me ask- 
ing me to come and see a young man whom 
he had found lying across the railroad track, 
in the cut above, in a state of insensibility 
from the effects of drink. There had beena 
—< speech that day, and the town had 

en full of people. I found him scarcely 
able to stand, but pretending to be very bus- 
ily engaged in writing in a book, although 
it was too dark to see a single letter. I 
spoke to him, but he would not answer. I 
tried all the plans I knew of, to get him to 
tell me who he was, and where he belonged. 
He dropped his papers, and I gathered them 
up, as he could not, but only got curses for 
my pains. 

As he had evidently been going up the 
track, I took him by the arm, and got him 
to walk along, hoping the air and the walk 
would somewhat revive him. He soon be- 
gan to show that he knew me, for he began 
swearing about my Abbeyville Sabbath 
school; and finally from the words he quot- 
ed I knew he had been with us, and had 
heard my talks to the boys. Satan, speak- 
ing through him, seemed angered and in a 
rage, that I should interfere at all. We 
came to a cattle guard, and when I wished 
to assist him across he declared he could get 
along better without any help; being al- 


lowed to have his own way, he tried foolish- 
ly to run across the sharp edged sticks, with- 


and it is he who is persuac 


his feet. Ile soon went down through, with 
a crash that seemed as if bones must be 
broken. As I lifted him out with —, 
sions of pity, he only laughed, and declared 
that nothing can hurt aman when he is “‘full.” 


‘But you will know to-morrow, that you 
have been hurt?” 

“Yes,” he said hesitatingly. 

‘What were you doing when lying across 
the track?” 

“If you had let me alone I should never 
have seen ‘to-morrow.’ ”’ 

“Do you mean that you lay down there 
purposely, that the train might run over 
you?” 

“Yes, sir; and it is the very best thing I 
can do as you yourself will admit. I have 
listened to your talk in the Sunday school, 
and I have wanted to be a good boy and 
stop drinking, but I have sworn off so many 
times, when it did no good that I made up 
my mind I would make a sure thing of it 
this time.”’ 


*You would make a sure thing of not 
drinking any more, but how about that life 
beyond?” 

“IT should go right to Heaven, for trying 
to do right. God wants me to stop drinking, 
and breaking my mother’s heart, and this is 
Do you see what 
subtle crafty reasoning Satan employs with 
the slave in his toils? 

‘My friend, did you ever see a man who 
had the delirium tremens?” 

wy S 9 


“Tf you lie on this track to-night, and are 
killed, you will go straight to the abode of 
demons such as that man saw, and you will 
be tormented with them forever and forever. 
The Devil has now got you in his hands, 

aed you to lie down 
here, that you may be ever more his, and 
lost to God and all that is good in this great 
universe.”? I talked with him until he be- 
gan to cry, and finally, in anguish, he began 
to say, 

“QO? what shall Ido? what shall Ido? I 
thought this morning I should never get 
drunk again, but the boys came around me, 
and said they must have me to make fun for 
them, and called me ‘‘Schumocher,’’°——— 





Mt gs did you say? Is yourname id 
“aC 48,”" 
O God, look down in pity and help. Help, 


we pray thee, this poor misguided youth to 
realize that there is indeed a God and a Sa- 
vior above. Help thy servant to show him, 
and make him realize, even while his poor 
mind is clouded and blinded with the effects 
of sin, that there is pardon, and freedom too, 
for this galling bondage which has been 
thrown thus early about his young life. 
Thou who didst create this bright moon 
above us, these green fields, and this bright 
broad land of liberty, once more, O Lord, as 
thou hast in times past, grant us thy aid. 

I took him on his way home far enough 
from the track that seemed to have such a 
fatal charm for him, so that I thought he 
would not get back. You need not say he 
was in no danger of being run over and mu- 
tilated by the cars; for, from the daily papers, 
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you will see that such cases are comparative- 
ly common. This boy had perhaps had his 
enthusiasm fired that day by a _ political 
speech, in regard to this land of liberty of 
ours, but, my friends, can you imagine a 
more galling form of bondage than the one 
that came so near robbing this young moth- 
er of her darling boy. With his German 
lineage, doubtless, came his love of beer, 
and familiarity with the time honored cus- 
toms of his countrymen. The slave driver 
sold a man’s body for a thousand dollars; 
the saloon-keeper sold this boy’s soul to 
Satan. for a few cents. Shall it be. my 
friends? Will you stand by idly, and see 
this mother, but a short time ago the bright, 
hopeful, innocent young girl, robbed of her 


beautiful boy whe promised so much? Shall | 


we see the saloon-keeper take advantage of 
the fact that the boy has lost his father, and 
has therefore no one to look after him as 
other boys have? He told me on the way 
home that he was present when I talked 
with Simon, of whom I told you some time 
back, and that it was his companion and 
friend who offered the glass to Simon right 
before me, when he was pleading with his 
companions not to urge him to drink more. 

Will you, my friend, stand by idly and see 
these things done? Are you ready to fight? 
Shall I tell you what to do? Get that barrel 
of eider out of your cellar; stop the hired 
men or anybody else from drinking it; and 
for the sake of stopping the force of the ex- 
ample, if for nothing else, pour out every 
drop of it on the ground, if you cannot other- 
wise stop its being used as a beverage. Nev- 
er let a boy or anybody else see you enter a 
saloon, under any circumstances whatever. 
Start out to Sunday school every Sabbath 
morning, and if you haven’t the courage to 
ask the boys to come along with you, at least, 
give them the benefit of your example, and 
let it be understood that you always go. If 
the school is five miles away, go the five 
miles, or do better still, and start one nearer 
home. Your influence and example,—the 
influence and example of every one of you 
whose eyes are on this page, is acting pow- 
erfully one way or another. It makes little 
difference whether you are entertained there 
or not; you are not to go to be entertained ; 
go for the good of others, and trust God to 
take care of the rest. If you are unacquaint- 
ed, carry this page to the superintendent 
and tell him you have come in accordance 
with this call which God has given you, 
through your humble servant of these Ilome 
Papers. Do not let Satan discourage you; 
go anyway, even though he says it is too hot 
or too cold, or that some of the folks there 
are hypocrites,—and such like stuff. Tell 
him old birds cannot “be fooled with chaff,” 
and push on your way. If you don’t be- 
lieve in Sabbath schools, go anyway; and 


worst enemy you have in this world is not 
one of your fellow men, but it is Satan in 
your own heart, telling you to sit still and 
not go, and helping you to fabricate excuses. 
Rouse up; shake yourself; stir; and come 
and join this army, that moves with such 
mighty power, and yet does all its work by 
kindness and love. 


The following from friend W. O. may be 
of interest to many: 

I see in the last No. that our unbelieving friend 
says that perhaps the man who furnished $800.00 
had read GLEANINGS. I can assure him that he had 
not only not read GLEANINGS, but two or three 
months before had positively refused to render me 
any help. I can but say, surely God's hand was in it. 


WM. OLDROYD. 
Columbus, O., June 14, 1880. 


dhe “Srowlery.” 





(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.” As a rule 





| we willomit names and addresses, to avoid being 


make up your mind you are going to try one | 


day in the week to ‘love your neighbor as 
yourself”? without any regard to what or how 
others do. Rouse up; stir yourself; for 
Christ’s sake, my friend, do something to- 


ward rescuing the young men of our nation | 


from this other bondage, and this galling 
slavery. Teach them what it is to be free 


men, in the sense that God intended it. The | 


too personal.] 


Charity suffereth long, and is kind. —I, Cor. xiii. 4. 


TOLD you last month, my friends, that 

Iexpected good to come from this de- 
= partment. With the great mass of busi- 
ness of the last month, have come, of course, 
a great many trials and annoyances, and, 
while I take them up, please do not lose 
sight of the fact that I do it not for idle 
sport, norin a complaining way, but that we 
may study the cause of hard thoughts and 
hard words, as we would study the symp- 
toms of a disease, and with the sole purpose 
of healing instead of making worse. 

One of our young men caught his hand in 
a buzz saw yesterday, and mangled it horri- 
bly. Several of the hands were so affected 
they could not work, and it was a little dfli- 
cult at first to find one who could give the 
poor fellow proper care. Do you ‘see how 
necessary it is that we school ourselves so as 
to be able to look upon these things coolly, 
if we expect to be able to give he p in the 
time of need? Well, if some of the letters I 
shall give seem at first a little revolting, let 
us take a cool view of them, more in pity 
than censure, and see if we cannot all do 
something for the pain and suffering there 
is on both sides. Shall we not also breathea 
prayer to the great Being above, to help us 
to be strong and brave to bear harshness 
and unkindness, and to give us that charity 
spoken of in our text above. 

As the queen business seems rather more 
productive of quarrels than anything else, 
we will take that up first. 

Dear Friend Novice: — You have made a very good 
growl in the Growlery of last No. of GLEANINGS. 
Well, you are not to have it allto yourself. I want 
to growl a little too. Early in May, I wrote to 





making inquiry if they could supply me with a 
tested queen. The following is their answer: 
Your postal card at hand. Yes; we can send queen on or be 


fore the 30th inst. Price (Signed) 
May &, 1880 
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I forwarded the money at once. Their next reply 
came to hand in 18 days, and reads as follows: 


Your order for queen at hand. Have noted instructions. 
Will do our best for you. Will ship Monday 31st. 
———., May 26, 1880. 


From the foregoing any person would expect the 
queen in a few days; but notice the next postal; 

We ship your queen by this day’s mail, and trust she may do | 
as well for you as she has done here. If so you will be well | 
pleased. | 

——, June 9, 1880. 

As I write this, on June lith, no queen is at hand, 
and there are no more falsehoods on postals from 
friend . 

What do you think of them? I have concluded | 


that they arechief of humbugs. They obtain money | 








under false pretenses, and solely by putting on such | 
a fine show of outward clothing in your advertising 
columns. But, by the by, you say that you hold 
yourself responsible for all who advertise in your 
paper. Will you make this loss good? I madea hive 
queenless to receive queen, and it is queenless yet. 
I have walked to the post office, a mile distant, for 
20 days, in all 40 miles. It is to mea great loss, to 
quit work in the middle of the day, when work is in 
its busiest form, and to be deceived in this manner 
is not pleasant at all. I will suggest to you a plan 
which would save us apiarians from such sharks as 
I have shown you in the foregoing, and I find that a 
good many supply dealers have the same habit. My 
plan would be for you and all the publishers of bee 
papers to exact a deposit of $500.00 from each of 
those who advertise in your papers, to be applied by 
you when such advertisers fail to fulfill their en- 
gagements. We have nothing to depend on but the 
respectability of the paper they advertise in, and in 
this we are deceived 19 times out of 20. 

To yourself, Mr. Novice, I would say the dollar 
queen you sent me last fall was of no use whatever. 
With all the feeding and coaxing, she never laid an 
egg, and passed away quietly, and her remains were | 
consigned to mother earth before winter. So that | 
cures me on the dollar queen business, although she 
cost me $4.50, with express charges, duty, &c. The 
tested queen I got from you last July is undoubted- 
ly the most prolific queen on this continent. I have 
not seen any thing equal to her. Her hive is always 
full of brood and bees. I have drawn largely on her 
for eggs for queen rearing, but it matters not to 
her. Truly Yours,— R. L. MEAD. 

Nassagaweya, Ont., Can., June 17, 1880. 


As I am somewhat at least an interested 
party in the above, I will try very hard to 
take a fair, impartial view of the matter. If 
our friend made you promises he did not 
keep he certainly owes you an apology, if 
nothing more; but, in any case, are you not 
certainly in want of the spirit of our little 
text above, when you call him a humbug. 
and accuse him of falsehood. Even if I did 
not know him to be honest and upright, I 
should never think of using such terms from 
the statement you have given. In the queen 
advertisement, in every number of GLEAN- 
INGs, it is stated that we agree to return the 
money, Whenever our customers are impa- 
tient of such delays as are unavoidable. If 
— queen did not come when you wanted 
1er, you should have asked for your money 
back, and this should have closed the mat- 
ter pleasantly, on both sides. If the queen 
had been sent, as I am sure it was in this| 
case, it would be rather hard on your friend 
who sent her, to ask for the money back 


after he had lost one. I think I should, out 
of courtesy, if nothing more, inform him 
that she was never received, and let him 
seud another. Queens by mail, to Canada, 
are rather risky, for some postmaster may 
imagine that duties should be paid, or some- 
thing of that sort, and hold them until they 
are all dead. I have had some bitter expe- 
rience of that kind, but, of late, the matter 
seems to be getting righted, and it is a very 
great saving to our Canada friends. It 
seems rather hard, as you present it, to be 
obliged to go to the post office trrenty times ; 
but, friend M., folks who live only a mile 


_ from the post office generally get mail about 
once a day anyway, do they not? I will pay 


for the queen cheerfully, if our advertiser 


/does not; but, I cannot for a moment think 


it my duty to pay for your colony, and the 40 
miles travel. This comes on the same 
ground of holding seed dealers responsible 
for the crop, if the seeds do not grow. Every 
seed dealer in the U.S. has given notice that 
they will not be held responsible in such a 
way, and, I think, justly. I would by no 


means take a queen from a hive, before the 


new one comes; neither would I ever think 
of letting a colony perish because a queen 


did not come that I expected. If I were to 


put the matter to vote, I am sure, friend M., 
a large majority of your fellow bee-men 
would say you were at least at fault in this 
respect. Suppose you try rearing queens 
and sending them by mail a while, friend M. 
Shall we not try a little harder to look at 
both sides? I know you have not been used 


entirely right: our friend is perhaps dila- 
tory and may be careless, but I know he is 
not dishonest. Exacting a ‘‘deposit,’’ would 


be “by might, and by power;”’ don’t you see? 

Are you not given to extremes, friend M.? 
You speak extravagantly of the tested queen 
I sold you, but because the dollar queen did 
not lay, you plunged headlong into the con- 


clusion that all dollar queens were imperfect. 


A man once declared that he would never 
go to meeting again, because his won, nmin 
was sun struck while on the meeting house 
steps. Queens of all kinds are liable to be 
found deprived of their powers of laying, 
after along trip. Suppose those to whom I 
send them should declare they were unfer- 
tile, and never did lay: or suppose I should 
say, as they were excellent layers in our own 
apiary, I did not believe your statements, 
and that you were trying to get another 
queen for nothing; do you see how much 
charity we need? 

This next complaint falls entirely on my 
shoulders. 

Mr. Root:— The selected queen you sent me is 
nothing else than a poor hybrid. I reared 5 or 6 
queens from her, and I ought to killthem. I killed 
some of my hybrid queens, and reared some hybrids 
or blacks from yours. I had a dream last night, and 
I saw Hell, where you are going, was plumb full of 
such honest men as you are. JOHN KREss. 

New Hampton, Iowa, June 18, 1880. 

On turning to our queen books, we tind 
the one in question was sent from neighbor 
H.'s apiary. He has a number of fine im- 
ported queens, furnished by us, to rear from, 
and has not a hybrid or black queen in his 
apiary. I can but think our friend is mis- 
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taken, and that he has a good, pure queen, 
possibly dark, like most of the imported 
stock. You remember, on page 26+ of the 
last No., the man who called his queen a hy- 
brid and received two, and now admits that 
both were pure, and pays for them. Friend 
K., has it not occurred to you that it would 
be a very foolish thing for me to send out a 
hybrid for a selected tested queen? Is it 
likely I should ever build up a business re- 
quiring a hundred hands, if I did things that 
way? If it were really as you state, would it 
not be far more probable that it was a mis- 
take, than that it was intentional? Would it 
not have been better to have had a little 
more charity than to have rushed to the con- 
clusion that I am dishonest? Men who use 
the language you do, eyen in telling a dream, 
are, as a general thing, hardly the ones who 
are most honest and upright in their deal. 
I do not know you, of course, but I fear you 
have at least been in bad company. Should 
I comply with the demands of every one 
who swore at me, or used bad language, it 
might be noised about, that I could be scared 
by threats, oaths, and abuse, and I should 
then encourage just what I seek to abate. 
I fear God, but not man. Write a civil let- 
ter, stating that the worker bees from the 
queen you apap rage are not 3 banded ac- 
cording to the tests given in the A B C., and | 
I will send you another queen. Bear in | 
mind that the color of the young queens 

reared is no test of purity. We havea coal | 
black queen in our apiary, producing very 
pretty 3 banded workers. Of course, she is 
a daughter of an imported mother. 








Some of you lay great stress on obeying | 
orders. Here isa very plain order. | 

A. I. Root:-Enclosed please find $10.00, for which | 
you will send me as many of your Langstroth, mov- | 
able frame hives for bees as the amount will pay | 
for. Il want the hives here as soon as I can get 
them by express; and please remember that I want 
them complete; that is, all the pieces, and I will 
put them up myself. Iwill rely on you and hope 
that you will secure as low rates of express as can 
be had. H. H. BRooks. 

Belmont, Texas, March 23, 1880. 

After carefully reading the letter, I decid- | 
ed that friend B. was a man of business, and | 
knew what he was doing, and so I directed | 
the clerks to send by express as he twice | 
plainly ordered. A notice came soon that he | 
refused to pay the charges, which were | 
£28.75. I told you a while ago, that we had | 
an especial arrangement with all the express 
Co.'s, whereby any thing with our card on it 
would go straight through, no matter what 
the value, or what the charges, but the con- | 
ditions under which we secured this unusual | 
immunity from delays of any kind was, that 
we guarantee all charges. Were is a letter 
from friend b., in regard to the matter. 

Dear Sir:—l am in receipt of your postal card of 
the 29th, and, in reply, I would say that I am sorry 
that I was not able to pay the express charges on 
the bee gums in question. I am willing to pay | 
$10.00 and take the gums; that would make them | 
cost me $1.00 more than I can buy them forhere. I) 
will tell you how Icame to order gums from you. | 
It was through your friend, O. R. Flournoy; he told | 





= 


me that he bought his gums of you, and that I could 
buy them at 50c a piece, and the charges for trans- 
portation would be about 50c, making the total cost 
$1.00. In this country, we have always been doing 
business in the way of freighting on wagons. The 
express business is new here, and from what Mr. 
Flournoy told me I supposed you bad some way of 
sending gums to customers that they could stand. 
If I had known any thing about such charges I could 
not have thought of ordering them. You will know 
that I could not pay 5 or 6 dollars for gums. In clo- 
sing, I will say again, that $10.00 more is as much 
as I can pay on the gums. If this will do, let 
me know by return mail. H. H. Brooks. 

Belmont, Texas, June 4, 1880. 

You see I am out $18.75, just for obeying 
orders. Is it right that I should suffer for 
doing exactly as I was bid, and for a mis- 


'take that was entirely his? Should T have 


written before sending the goods? He says 
plainly he wants them as soon as he can pos- 
sibly get them by express, and I have been 
severely blamed for not sending goods along 
instead of asking if the writer really knew 
what he wanted. In real trouble and dis- 
tress, my friends, I ask you what I shall do 
with such cases, for there are a great many 
of them. When you thoughtlessly refuse to 
receive goods because the express charges 
are more than you expected, please bear in 
mind that it all falls on my shoulders. You 
have no moral right to refuse to take goods 
you have ordered, for you can always go to 
your express agent and find out beforehand 
what the charges will be. If you make a 


| blunder through ignorance, is it right to 
_ blame the innocent express Co.’s, or let them 


lose? It is this very work that has made them 
so ge to stop goods when carried about 
so far, and send back for the charges before 
they go any farther; can you blame them? 
It is now the season for sowing buckwheat, 
and our girls are sending off pecks and _ half 


bushels all the time, but I shall have to give 


up trying to sell it at a close profit, if so 
many of you keep refusing to receive the 
packages because the express charges are 
more than the buckwheat cost. I do not 
like to delay your orders this nice growing 
weather, but what can I do to have you re- 
member that “Charity suffereth long, and is 
ind?” 

DOLLAR queens are now $1.00 again. We have 
them put up ready to ship on our table all the time, 
and, if you want to see how promptly we can send 
queens, just send us a dollar and see. In regard to 
buying queens, I shall pay $60.00 per hundred for 
them, when I need more than our neighbors can 
supply. You must not send me any until I give you 
permission, for I do not like to have them on my 
hands more than 24 or 48 hours at a time, if I can 
help it. You will see on another page, that our new 
cages go now even to California safely by mail. 








I AM always willing to have you return any thing 
in the line of regular goods which you do not want, 
but those who, from thoughtlessness, or because 
they are vexed, send heavy packages back by er- 
press, before notifying us,—do a most unkind thing, 
to say the least. ‘To illustrate: One friend ordered 
509 sections without saying a word as to whether he 
wanted the new or old style. Our orders are now, 
very — for the old style at all. As soon as he 
got them, he wrote a very unkind letter, saying he 
wanted the old style, sent them back by express, and 
demanded his money back. I have not as yet sent 
back his monev, or accepted the box from the ex- 
press office. What oug't I to do, in such a case? 
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CONVENTIONS. 

WE have received notice, signed by C. M. Bean, 
Secretary, that the next meeting of the ‘Cortland 
Union Bee-Keepers’ Association” has been chang- 
ed from July 27th, to Aug. 10th. 





OUR yucca, or Spanish bayonet, i is in bloom, and a 
most beautiful flower it is, but it does not bear tea- 
cupfuls of honey, nor yet a spoonful; in fact, there 
is not, as yet, a “speck” of honey about it. Next 
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TRY OUR ITALIAN QUEENS' 


Send for price list. Bees by the pound, nuclei, or 


| colony. Circulars of our Bees, Queens, and Novel- 
ties sent free. Address— 
j-9d J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 
OLBSATL:E. 


month, I shall have something to tell you of how the 


yuccas grow in California. 





SEVERAL kind friends have expressed an anxiety 
to know about my affairs pecuniarily, At one time, 
in June, I had very nearly money enough in the 
bank, to pay all I owe in the world, and contemplat- 
ed so "doing, but when I found I should thus stop the 
interest on many small sums entrusted to me by my 
hands and others, I felt that it was not God’s will I 
should be entirely out of debt; in fact, it would 
have been a selfish move on my part. Our bank 
pare no interest at all, and there are no savings 

nks near here. A savings bank is, without ques- 
tion in my mind, a moral institution; and so long as 


God enables me to find safe ways of using money, I | 


will try to pay any of you who wish it, a moderate 
interest on any you may leave in my hands. 


—— 


THERE ere times when [ cannot avoid giving pain, 
and cannot, in any way that I can see, avoid giving 
offense. I strongly recommended friend Given’s 
press, without seeing it, but, to be more sure it was 
something that would be practically useful, and 
would not disappoint you, I invested the $40.00 for 
one. I also invested $143.00 in the Faris machine: 
and I am ready to invest more, in anything that will 
in any probability help you. I have tried to do as I 
would you should do by me, in making my reports, 
but friend Given will have it that I object to his 
machine because it will damage the sale of our rolls. 
I knew all the time that it would be a damage to the 
rolls, but I do not believe I let it bias my judgement 
any. Here is a card from him: 

As you have condemned my press and spoiled over 15) or 20 
sales, of course you will not expect me to advertise in GLEAN 
INGS; therefore ple: ase send me the amount that is to my credit. 

Hoopeston, Ill. , June 17, 1880. D. S. GIVEN. 


Friend G., when you will improve your press so 


that it will do good work without expensiv e adjust- | 


CHOICE QUEENS for sale at %0c each. 
$9.00 per doz. Also —_ per lb., any quan- 
a” at %ec per lb. Circular fre 
ee WRIGH’ r’, Plainfield, Mich. 


Good Queens 


65 to 75 Cents. 


Raised in nature's good old way; i, e., from the 
egg, in full colonies, &c. I use the very best of im- 
ported and home bred stock for businexs, and select 
drones. Untested queens 75 cts. or $5.50 for ten. 


Tested, $1.50. Bees, $1.00 per Ib. Queens mailed 
free. OLIVER FOSTER, 
Linn Co., lowa. 


jd Mt. Vernon, 


AIN’T THEY NICE! 


Those Manilla Envelopes Printed by 


'D.S. BETHUNE, Snyder, Ashley Co., Ark. 


ing, and half as rapidly as you claim in your circular, 
I shall be most happy to give it a good advertise- | 


ment free of charge. Mr. Given has been a partic- 
ular friend of mine, but shall my decision be 
changed on that account? 





THE PAST MONTH. 


My friends, your orders are all filled, if I am cor- 
rect, Or at least up to within a few days. It has 
taken several thousand hives to do it, and we have 
sold, by actual count, all-in-one-piece sections to the 
amount of 598,930. We bave seen where we fell short 
of being able to supply the demand promptly, and 
we are already laying our plans to be abreast of 
your orders another year. Our present large build- 
ing is found so much too small, that we are now pre- 
paring to build another equal in size, attached to it, 
should it be God’s will for us to do so. I have in 
some cases paid damages for delays on goods, and 
where you think I should do so, I am willing to have 
you send in your bills. In doing this, please remem- 
ber I have never agreed to forward goods by any 
definitely specified time, and I cannot, from the na- 
ture of the business, hold myself responsible for un- 
expected calls for new and desirable lines of goods. 
I have refunded your money the very instant you 
asked me to do so, but I could not well do more. 
Were you in my place, you would have seen how 
difficult it was to tell you when your orders could be 
filled. When the order was received it might have 
looked as if it could not be filled under a month, but 
in less than 24 hours some unexpected turn in af- 
fairs would make it convenient to send this same 
order at once, and vice versa. Do not be backward 
in speaking right out and telling me everything that 
was not as it should have been, for it is from such 
hints and suggestions that I expect to plan and ar- 
range the new building. One very prominent fea- 
ture will be a large and commodious packing room, 
to allow an inspector to examine every article, with 
your order before him, before it is sent out. Through 


you, my friends, I expect to hear the voice of God 
directing me. 


Why! He will print your Name, Address, and Bus- 
iness Card on 100 of them, for only 20 cents! What 
better do you want? Send him an order. 7-Nd 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS, 


All queens bred from an imported mother, and 
the cells built in full colonies. All queens in the 
apiary (except the imported queen) are daughters of 
imported mothers. Nw black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
more, 75¢e each. Tested queens, $2.0) each. Queens 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, and their safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Send money by draft, registered 
letter, or by P. O. money order drawn on Flint, 
Mich., as Rogersville is not a money order office. A 
neat little circular and price list, printed in colors 
upon the cheirograph, will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. jtfd 


—— 11 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN QUEEN 
e rearing, | am fully prepared to warrant all 
my queens pure, prolific, large, and light colored. 
Dollar queens, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Am now breed- 
from one of A. I. Root’s best imported queens. By 
mail, satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 

6-10d S. W. STEVENS, Ridgefield, Fairtield Co., Ct 


BEES FOR SALE. 


Good, full colonies of Italian and Uybrid Bees. in 

8 frame hives, with dollar queens, at $4.00. The 

combs are 13%,x1l. Good, four frame nuclei at $2.50. 

A few colonies of pure Italians at $5.00. Dollar 

queens, six for $5.00. Bee hives and —7 combs 
_—— R. 8S. BECKTELL. 

New Buffalo, Berrien C 0., Mie b. 


Mollie Heath Honey Plant. 


We have at last succeeded in getting some seed of 
this beautiful plant, which is described on page 148 
of GLEANINGS for 1879. The seed is flat and bean- 
like. As we have but a few, in order to make them 
go around, we offer them postpaid, at 5 cents each. 
To Canada, 2 cents extra. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 

2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included—// 
pads, ink, box, ete. 
Sent by mail postpaid.|, 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No2 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&e. Send for 
Circular. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR FOUNDATION 
MADE OF PURE BEESWAX, 
+7 Address JAS. A. NELSON, Wyandott, Kan. 


“W. 0.8” INK. 


In 2 ov. bottles, black, violet, or blue, in 4 






4 Dealers in 
BEES & HONEY, | 


assem 








Am ported Queens 


\ & SPECIALTY , 









BTOGE WORSE, DOP CLONE a a oc oc 5css0sccecsecees $5 00 

In quantities of 5 or more gross, $4,00 per Gross. 
In Pint Bottles, per doz ORATOR E PCO R EEN renee $3 00 
TR IS ce ee eee ere 6 00 
eee nicked ca cneawesiesees 12 00 


Green and Red ink are necessarily more expen- 
sive, and the price will therefore be one half more. 
Liquid Bluing, in 6 Ot. bottle TRE Brice cincens 50 

“ gross ........98 


T will send 4 gross, 2 0z. inks, assorte d ‘color 8, 
black, blue, violet, and one bottle each of green and 
red, as a trial order for $1 00. 

WM. OLDROYD, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ww NTED! Circulars and Price 
A e Lists from all who deal 
in Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 2, am starting a new 
Apiary on a large scale. ). J. KEAYS, 

‘ 


Baton Seem. E. B. R. Par., La. 


Headquarters for Early Queens! 
Imported and Home-bred; Nuclei and full Colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of Italians can not 
be excelled in the U nite dsStates. If you wish to pur- 
chase Bees or Apiarian Supplies, send for my new 
Circular. Address Dr. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Itfd Augusta, Ga. — 


TESTED Qu EENS $1.50. 
Tested queens, daughters of imported mother, 
$1.50. Dollar queens, 90c; mismated, 50c. Safe ar- 
+ al by mail guaranteed. J. A. WARD, 


rt Madisonville, Ohio. 


J. M. Brooks & Bro’s. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
FINE TESTED QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY. 


Send for circular and see what others say of them. 
3-9d COLUMBUS, IND., BOX 64. 


ITALIAN QUEBN Ss. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
an Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
‘ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, $4.50. —— Foundation, Bee-Keepers 
Supplies, &c. PAUL L. VIALLON, 
3ttd Bay: ou Goula, La. 


. 1B Years’ Experience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 


, ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 


chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send for circular. WM. W.CARY, 
ltfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


The ABC of BEE CULTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, With which it may be 
clubbed, One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three cop- 
ies, $2.75; five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15¢ each, on the 
book in cloth. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
Pure Italian Queens! 


I can furnish pure, tested QUEENS, in June, for 
2.00 each, or $20.00 per dozen. Untested, $1.00; per 
dozen, $11.00. My Queens are all bred from import- 
ed Mothers. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
A. F. STAUFFER, 
jd Sterling, Whiteside Co., Ill. 


IMPORTED QUEENS 


DIRECT FROM ITALY. 


We are receiving invoices of queens direct from 
the best bee districts in Italy. These queens are se- 
lected especially for us by a Practical Bee-Keeper. 
Prices as low as good imported queens can be sold 
for. Can send by mail, with guarantee of safe ar- 
rival. Address, DR. J. P. H. BROW 
jd Augusta, Georgia. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
Steam Power. New machinery complete. Our 
facilities for manufacturing Hives, Crates, Sec- 
tions, &c., are first class. Before ordering, tell us 
what you want. We can do you good. Comb Foun- 
dation, Extractors, Knives, Smokers, &c., constant- 
ly on hand. Full Colonies and Nuclei a specialty. 
Send for our new System for Wintering Bees Suc- 
cesssully. HIRAM ROOP, 
4tfd Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 


IMPROVED 


Langstroth Mives. 


Supplies for the Apiary. Comb Foundation a spe- 
cialty. Being able to procure lumber cheap, I can 
furnish Hives and Sections very chea Send fora 
circular. A.D sENHAM, 

2tfd Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich, 
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QUEENS! ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Bred from queens of my own importing, sent by 
mail; safe arrival guaranteed. Discount on order 
of ten or more, ten per cent. If any prove hybrid, 
another will be sent. From May 10th to June Ist, 
$1.25. From June Ist to July Ist, $1.10. After July 
Ist, $1.00. CHAS. R. BINGHAM, 
jd Edinburg, we Co., Ohio. 


_ DECIDED! 
= — = ee 


A Patent on this **Boss’’ One-Piece Section, here- 
tofore called the LEWIS SECTION, THE FIN- 
EST SECTION IN THE WORBKLQD, has been al- 
lowed to James Forncrook. 

We clip the following from Lewis & Parks’ adver- 
tisement of May number of A. B. J. to show how 
they have tried to mislead the public in this matter. 

NOTICE.—There is no patent on the above Sec- 
tion, and the Examiner of Interferences of the Pat- 
ent Office has adjudged the same unpatentable; so 
any one has an undisputed right to manufacture, 
sell, or use the same. Do not be misled by parties 
claiming a patent on the same. 

We leave this matter tothe public to judge who 
has tried to mislead. This, however, will make no 
diffierence with the price of these Sections. as we 
shall sell them at the old price. 44x44 at &. We 
will make the One-Piece Section any size desired. 
Liberal discounts on orders of 5 and 10 thousand 
lots. Send for new price list, issued May Ist. Full 
€ ee of Italian Bees. $6. 

JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

"Watertown, Wis., June Ist, 1880. 











Scovell’s, Eureka, Cold blast, Bee Smoker is Boss. 
It is a cold blast or a hot blast, both at once or sepa- 
rately, at the will of the operator. It is the only 
cold biast smoker on the market that bas no tubes 
or other complicated machinery in the fire barrel to 
interfere with filling and cleaning. Large size bel- 
lows, 544x614 er fire barrel, 2's inches. Price 
$1.00; by mail, $1.2 Send for illustrated, descrip- 
tive catalogue and pric e list of Hives, Implements, 
and Supplies used in bee culture. Address 
7-lid SCOVELL & ANDERSON, Columbus, Kansas. 


Two Gross Muth’s Jars, 1 Root Ext. 


For L. frames; broad frames, tin separators, &c., at 
25 per cent off usual catalogue prices. 
“a DR. N. C. STEELE, Corinth, Miss. 


CYSTRAWBERRY Y Piant$y) 


Pot grown and common ground layers, of all the 
best new and standard varieties including Sharpless, 
Crescent, Glendale, Windsor Chief, &c. 

Potted ‘pk ints will yield a good crop next June. 

For full information send postal card for descrip- 


tive circular, R MANN & SON 
. ’ 
7-9d Lansing, Mich, 








KERs ! 


You can lean on a Bing- 
ham Smoker in the hour of 
trial. One match per day, 
and wood of any kind, is all 
that’s needed. It needs no 
fussing or cleaning or dam- 
pers, as it works just as well 
pointing down as up, and 
never goes out. Previous 
to my invention and patent, 
the draft to all bellows was 
through the bellows; now, 
all bellows smokers use an 
open draft. The largest and 
most scientific bee-keepers 
use Bingham Smokers, some 
using as many as fifteen in 
their various apiaries. 

No Bingham Smoker has 
ever been returned. No let- 
ter has ever been received 
complaining that our Smo- 
kers did not give satisfac- 
tion: but we have received 
hundreds of letters express- 
ing the most unbounded ‘satisfaction and apprecia- 
tion of our invention. Hundreds of them have been 
in constant use three seasons, and are now as good 
as new. One dollar and a half is not much for the 
use of such an instrument three seasons, is it? Pat- 
ented January %, 1878: re-issued July 9, 1878. 

The extra large Smoker and the Extra Standard 
for 1880 will have our new extra-wide shiekis, which 
entirely protect the hands and bellows from heat, 
and remove the danger of burning the fingers. 
Practical bee-keepers will find these wide shields an 
important improvement. 

The Bingham & Hetherington Patent Uncapping 
Knife is a large, strong, durable knife, polished and 
tempered like a razor, and so formed and sharpened 
as to cut both ways, over hills and through hollows 
all the same, without dropping a cap on the honey. 
The most world-renowned, practical, and scientific 
bee-keepers in Europe and America pronounce it 
“the best honey-knife ever made.” 


Extra Large Smokers... 





Extra Standard * , Pt Se 25 
Plain - = ern eer ae at 1:00 
Little Wonder ee ee ee _ = 15 

ee Pe r 44 doz.. ~ 3.00 
Binghi im & Hetherington Knife... 1.00 


Knife and C ap-C ateher. 1.25 
If to be sent by mail, or singly by express, add 25 
cents each, to prepay postage or express charges. 
Send for circular. If to sell again, apply for dozen 
or half-dozen rates. Address T. F. Bingham or 
BINGHA'! & HETHERINGTON, 
td OTSEGO, MICH. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Otsego, Mich. Dear Sir:—The 
1, doz. Extra Standard Smokers went off like hot 
cakes. Please send !4 doz. more by mail. 

Brownsville, Ky., June 7, 188). Wa. HAZELIP. 


PRIZE BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are the best farmers’ pig; have been known 
to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are small bone 
and light offal; quick to mature. Jos. Harris, au- 
thor of “Harris on the Pig,” etc., says of my boar 
“Porter,” that he is the ‘finest Essex pig he ever 
saw.”’ A few Pedigree Pigs for disposal, (farrowed 
Feb. 23, and March 1, 1880) at moderate prices, suita- 
ble for breeding or exhibition. Personal inspection 
of my stock is solicited. All correspondence will 
have cheerful _ prompt atte ntion. 
4tfd . W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 


N. B.—A limited number of eggs for hatching 
from my prize winning Brown Leghorns, and Black 
Ked Bantams, at $2.00 per 13, warranted to hatch. 





FOR 65 CENTS. 
SEE PAGE 348. 


GOOD QUEENS *. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, wé are liable 
to Gree ape if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their pepe ae shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
owing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a*; those I es y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 


a Ue, rrr ree 25 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 
Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.00. Cloth.. 1 25 
Cook’s New Manual**. ...........ccceccccccsece 1 25 
TE OI noi op cine cccccvcsicvesesione 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**..................- 150 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’s Text Book*. -Revised, cae. his ta = 
vy rT) “ ue “ ‘aper.... 5 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*$.. 1 25 
DOMME FI ai ois c.c cons ves cadsinn scence ss 20 
How I made a Year with my Beest8 A 
foreign book; more valuable as a curi- 
osity than as a practical work........... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 
Br 6d 86566 ois aSasscosecrcacis _ 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
Sugar Canes and their Products* Sample of 
errr rer 75 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .........5- 1 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


Tom ACKOS TOMB ooo. occ. ccccccccccescobicces 
Five Acres too Much**..... ie au ois 
Tim Bunker Papers*......... as 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard**... 
Book on Birds, Holden*.......... 
Window Gardening.................. eh ice 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 
How to Use The Microscope.................... 
Wood’s Common Objects of the Microscope**. 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**... a 
Onion Culture*.................. 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 
Practical Floriculture*........ 
Gardening for Profit**......... 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*... 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*....... 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*....... 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar§... 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**.. ar 
How to Make Candy**................. 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*#......... 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 
Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words only 
“ “ “ ty id boards 
** words and music, paper 
“ “ 7 boards 
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Tracy’s ‘Mother and Her Offspring” ......... 

PROTON 0 FICO oi ck.c cscs cavcasevicscsece wie 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper.. 3 

Tillinghast, Factoryville, Penn...... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 
How to Paint, Gardnert.................... 
“The Life of Trust’? by Geo. Muller**......... 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 


¥ 


— 







me DO 
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American Angler, Norris..................-.++: $5 50 
American Bird Fancier................ ..s.eees 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 


Broom Corn and Brooms..... ape be 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................00: 





Canary Birds.............. paper 50........ cloth 15 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
fy rr tes 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... ..............eeee eee 1 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 1 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 1 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 3 
Dana’s Muck Manual..................0seeeeees 1 


Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
iin Waau so cb a58 Pen wecars esses 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring... 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard.................-. 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
IG tank his oan. odi0 ic o600 00 ye.ogbs Gans 
BS TR I I oo Fone csccccccccncccscepes 
RI TE I io i acs oon ccevcccccececccscsscese 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper............0+-+ 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................- 
Gregory On Onions....... NEE ovsine csacncens se 
Guenon On Milch Cows.................000 00ers 
OU TOG, GIT I occ vn cccccnscvccvecscncese 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hoosier Schoolmaster................0. e005 008 
ds 0k. 0k o.0ig 10.6:60 6064608 Koevecederere 
I ills 6 da da cane sdkopcsacsesoue 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.................0005 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow..............e500+ 
Blipparts Wheat Pian’. ......60005 cecsccccccese 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat............... ...6- 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............. . 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
J.3 5 eee 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard...................- 
My Vinevard at Lakeview...................04- 
I I vnc ws ncnccccess ccctorscctasens 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
rrr 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s.............ccesceseeees 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Gilder and Varnisher.... ............ 
PON Fe TO I noon cet cesccccvccteccese 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
Po Seer ee 
Rhododendrons, Rand 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Stewart’s Sorghum and Its Meccieswen 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story...... 
ee I GIO odinc c on cccccscccedesccccecce 1 2 
Se rere 715 
I INE, occ cc cccpeceganehevseees 1 00 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 1 7 
PE EE cae csccedcssaccasae soskhenwos 1 00 
CN OU BIOS vn idknisccnrrcccccdscccee vane 100 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ed- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan. 1880. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every No. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


OUR FLAT BOTTOM 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


with high, sharp, side walls, 10 to 14 
se square feet to the lb.; HAS BEEN USED 
the past season in FULL SIZE SHEETS, in 
surplus boxes, adding LARGELY to the 
@ YIELD and to the MARKET VALUE of the 

honey. The wired foundation does not 
sag, and gives general satisfaction. Circular and 
samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, sole manufacturers, 
2tfd, fdn. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. V+ 
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DADANT 
COLONIES. 


With Imported, tested, Italian queen 
home-bred 
Hybrids and blacks in movable frame or box las 
Have wintered over 


100 IMPORTED QUEENS, 
and will continue to receive 2 shipments wer 
month from May to September. 


ROOT AND DUNHAM FOUNDATION. 


Hives, Extractors, Cans for uncapping, Veils, Smo- | 
kers, Pails, Jars, Knives, &c. 


Send your name on a postal card for circular and | time if wanted. For further 


sample of foundation free. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3-8d Hamilton, Hancock Co., Til. 
isso. 


18so. 


ITALIAN QUEENS & NUCLEI. 


Single Queen, Tested 
Untested (Laying) 
Sent by mail. 
Nuclei, : frame, Langstroth size 


3 ae 





mio 


SSszs se 


“ oe 


ae ee per doz 
Untes 
ae - tail guaranteed. 
ress W. P. HENDERSON, 
M urfreesboro, Tenn. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, and (if you will do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Cata- 


| 


| 
| 


Having had so many ealls for queens bred from 


$13 09 my red clover queens, since my article appeared in 


| April GLEANINGS, I have concluded to breed dollar 
| queens for sale. M. H. SNYDER 
FE Elmwood, Peoria C 0., Tl. 


GOOD BEE FARM FOR SALE 


I now offer for sale my y bee farm of 40 acres of 








| good land, good orchard, good, new house which 


j 


4 


| Will confine 


logue of Apiarian Supplies, Sample Sectional Box, | 


and Comb Foundation. We wish to present 


these to every reader of this journal, and hence offer | 


them Free. Please send your name at once. Spe- 


cial_attention given to rearing Italian Queens | 


paid for Beeswax. 
SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


and Bees. The aw a 
1-8d 





may be had of— 


The purest and brightest yellow foundation made, | Cost $1,200 three years ago, splendid cellar that will 


hold 150 hives of bees, good market for honey. 

| Price, $50.00 per acre; $1,000 down, balance on long 
iH. MILCAE: address 

the + ie R 

June 10, 1880. 


TESTED AND 


Imported Queens, 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 
MODEST BEE HIVES, SECTION 
AND HONEY BOXES, 

J.OATMAN & SONS, 


DUNDEE, KANE CO., ILL. 


N. B.--Shall hereafter raise no dollar queens. 
ueen rearing to producing finest 
Please 


Osmpeahe Lee Co., Ill. 


i-9 


strains of tested queens, bred for business. 
take notice. Write for price list. 
a7 J. OATMAN & SONS. 


Crea Hives & Cea SecrroNs 


THE BEST BEE HIVES, HONEY BOXES, 
SECTIONS, FRAMES, &C., 
FOR THE LEAST MONEY. 


Manufacturers of the Lewis Section, all in one 
piece, the finest section in the world, and we make 


| them perfect. 


SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at | 


reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Kecpers 
Supplies; such as 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 


Uncapping Knive 
*Wax Sieraceors. ete. Also 


ae 2 Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, | 


SENT FREE~-Mieo'7iecodist fuss 


uare Glass Honey Jars. with 
“Tin Foi Caps and Labels, (Corks, 
% Ib. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, we., ete. For further barat, address 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 8 ‘Central Ave. mn 
Cincinnati, 0. 


BEES FOR 1880. 

We will furnish Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens 
CHEAP. Satisfaction guaranteed. For circulars, ad- 
dress 8S. b. McLEAN & SON, 
38d Culleoka, Maury Co., 


1-12 





Tenn. 


NOTICE. 


There is no patent on the above section, anyone 
has an undisputed right to manufacture, sell, or 
use the same. Do not be misled by parties claiming 
a patent onthe same. Send for Price List. 
6tfd LEWIS & PARKS, Watertown, Wis. 


clei, and Apiarian } a lies for 1880. Address, 
sttd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


SIMPLICITY 


CHAFF, AND STORY AND HALF, HIVES, 


SECTIONS, FRAMES, 

DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 
CHEAT, . 

jd Workmanship superior. Manufactured by 


&C., 


| MERRIAM & FALCONER, Jamestown, N.Y. 


IMPORTED QUEENS! 


In April,- - - dil francs i in Gold. 
May and June, - 7 - - - 10 
July and August,- - - - 
September and October, - - 

Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a letter. 

CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., 

1-6d Bologna, Italy. 


“ 
“ 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 23c per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 


| who wish to purchase, at 27c per Ib. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 








